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TERMS. 


THE VALLEY FARMER |s published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 large octavo pages (in- 
cluding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
‘4nterest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Single copy; one year, - - - - $1 00 
Four copies, $3;. seven, coples, $5; Fifteen copies, $10. 

79" Payments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and: Merchants throughout the 
country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend o 
the enterprise {s réspectfully requested to aid in extending 
its circulation. of 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT Of the Valley Farmer at 
Ahe following rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $15 each 
additiona} insertion, 50 cents; 12 lines one year $6; each 
additional 12 linés one year, $43; one page, one insertion, 
$7, each additional inser j.one page, ycarly, $60; 

of six lines or Tess, oné Year, $5. 


SO AE em 
Diep, Saturday evening, July 1, of chol- 
era infantum, Lavra Axicatt, infantdaugh- 
ter of Ephraim and Mary Abbott, aged ten 
weeks and six days: 


Visit to the East. 
It is our present intention to make during 
the month of August @ trip to the East— 
visiting the principal stock raisers and man- 





nected with agricultural implements. Our 
opportunities for making purchases of stock, 
poultry, implements, books, &c., will be 
unsurpassed; and if any of our friends wish 
commissions of that kind executed they 
may rely upon their being properly attend- 
ed to. Letters mailed to the Editor of the 
Valley Farmer so as to reach us by the 10th 
of August, will bein season, 


Big Calf—Who can Beat it? 

A cow belonging to Mr. John 'G. Mc- 
Campbell of this place, gave birth’to a 
calf a few days since, weighing 116 lbs. 
This we believe is the largest call we have 
ever heard of, and would like tosee one 
that can beat it. The cow is of. the full 
blooded Durham stock and quite large. 
The calf will be exhibited at some of the 
Fairs this fall and we will see how the 
stock of old Randolph will tally! 
Huntsville Recorder. 

We know a gentleman in St. Louis coun- 
ty who proposes to show a calf at the State 
Pair to beat the big calf of Raidolph: 'So 
bring him on. 





| Crops—Under date-of July 4th, a cor- 
respondent writes ftom Lafayette county — 
“Our crops are suffering very much’ for 
rain. The corn crop promises to ‘be a good 
one, if we can have fain shortly. Wheat 
harvest is pretty well through, and as far as 
[ have seen is alittle over an'average crop. 
The quality of the grain is very good; “ome 
late wheat suffered from rust. Our hemp 
crop looks prettv well, bnt there’ will be a 








-ufacturers of agricultural implements, and igreat deal'of short hemp, of the late’seed. 


seeing whatever is worthy of attention don-| ing, unless we havé'rain in a few days” 
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Sheep Husbandry. 

_ dt may not be unprofitable to inquire into 

reason why sheep husbandry has been 

so much ted in this State. 

“and also whether it would not be well for 

our farmers to pay More attention to this 
branch of productive industry- 

Estimating the annual consumption of 
wool in the United States at 51bs. for each 
person (and writers have generally rated it 
six pounds) and our population at twenty- 
five millions, it would require 125 millions 
of pounds annually to supply the demand 
for home use. Of this amount more than 
76 million pounds, or three-fifths of the 
whole, is at present imported from foreign 
countries. Now if we can make a profit by 
raising wheat, pork and cotton and sending 
them to the European markets, paying all 
the expenses of transportation there, is it 
reasonable to suppose that those same 
countries to which we send our wheat, pork 
and cotton..can,raise wool, pay. the expense 
of transportation here and then sell it so 
low that we, having none of those expenses 
to pay, cannot undersell them and, drive 
them out of the market? Is there anything 
peculiar in our circumstances or climate 
that prevents us from raising wool as we 
‘do corn and wheat cheaper than is done in 
*“any other section of country'in the world? 
For our own, part we believe we may, and 
we shall endeavor in this paper to state some 
of the reasons why we think so, and also 
to meet a few of the objections which may 
perhaps be urged aginst our propositions. 

The expense of transporting to New Y ork 
a barrel of flour, worth say four dollars 
here, will be about two dollars, or 50 per 
cent. on its value here. The expense of 
sending 100 lbs of wool, worth say $30 
here, will be perhaps the same, or about 
6 1-2 per cent. on ite value here. By 
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which it will appear that for the quantity of 
flour for which the New York farmer 're- 
geives $100 the Missouri farmer receives 
966,67, while for the quantity of wool for 
which the New York farmer would receive 
48100, the Missouri farmer. would receive 
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just as well or. bétter adapted to the growth 
of wool as New York, and we.can afford to 
raise wheat and send there and allow one 
third of its entire value there to be expend. 
ed in its transportation, is there any earth. 
ly reason why we cannot afford to raise 
wool-and send it there when its transporta- 
tion will cost us but one-sixteenth of its yal. 
ue in that market? But it may be said that 
we can produce three barrels of flour in 
Missouri cheaper than two barrels can be 
produced in New York. This we admit, 
and we also contend that three pounds of 
wool gan be produced in Missouri cheaper 
than two pounds in New York. In attempt. 
ing to prove this we will use the data of a 
New York writer. “He saysone ton of hay, 
under ordinary Circumstances will keep ten 
sheep through the winter in the latitude of 





New York, and: that the average value of 
|hay there is eight dollars a ton on the farm, 
and allows that two dollars will pay thé cost 
jof the summer keeping of the ten sheep, 
supposing the ten sheep to produce thirty 
pounds of wool; the cost of the wool there 
will be 33 1-3cents per pound. Now in 
consequence of the shorter duration of our 
winters one ton of hay, worth say six dol- 
lars, will keep twelve sheep through the win. 
ter, and the summer keeping will be worth 
no more than two dollars, the cost of keep. 
ing ten sheep in New York. The expense 
then, of producing 36 lbs, of wool here, will 
be $8, 22 1-5 cents, per lb., exactly two- 
thirds the expense in New York. Wehave 
said nothing about the value of either lot, 
because we supposed they would be about 
alike. But these thirty-six pounds of Wool 
costing $8. here, if sold in New York.at the 
actual costof production there, would give 
a profit of 3,28 after paying all the ex- 
pense of transportation thither. 

Viewed in the light of wool growing alone, 
then, we think it is plain that the keeping 
of sheep is highly. worthy the attention of 
the farmers of Missouri, and if we consid- 
er the value of the sheep’as a food furnish- 
ing animal, another very important advan- 
tage is apparent. : If it can be shown that 





Now, if.our soil .and climate is 


993,33. 





the woolof a flock of sheep will pay all the 
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expenses of keeping it, and yield a profit be- 
tisides, and that the lambs of the flock will 
“gyery three years amount in number to the 
entire flock, then it is apparent that the 
farmer who keeps a flock of 150 sheep will 
have every year 50 sheep to eat or dispose 
of, atid still keep up the number of his flock, 
giving him an annual return of 33 1-3 per 
ent. on the capital invested. Can any 
more profitable business be followed? 
‘The great drawback which has hitherto 
existed against this pursuit is the difficulty 
of pees the sheep from the ravages of) 
the dogs arid wolves. {n many cases the 
Josses from these sources has amounted to 
more than the natural increase of the flock. 
Now we are satisfied that there may be 
found in the Osage Orange a perfect pro- 
tection from all sheep stealers whether run- 
ning upon four legs or two. A complete 


hedge of this plant will present an impass- 
able barrier to everything that walks, and 
herein ‘we apprehend is to be found one of 
the @hief advantages of these kind of en- 
closures. Guard well your gates and you 


need féar no nocturnal depredators either 
among your fruit, your herds or your flocks. 
We félate only what we have seen, and 
assert with confidence, that it is in the pow- 
er of évery man by this means to enclose 
srange for his sheep as cheeply as he can 
build ‘and keep up an ordinary worm fence. 

Some of the long wooled varieties—the 
South Down and Cotswold, for instance, 
furnish a most excellent meat—the health- 
iest of all animal food—and commanding 
in the market a price equal to the best beef, 
and We have the authority of Sam!. Law- 
rence, of Boston, one of the largest manu- 
facturers and dealers in wool and woolens 
in the United States, that the price of the 
wool of such sheep has not for several years 
been ‘less than 40 cents per pound, and that 
the a weight of the btook washed 
fleecés in the'united kingdom of Great 
Brittain and Trelanid’is five and ‘a quarter 
pounds. And furthermore “he gives it as 





his belief that one of the many reasons of 


= 
It is’ somtimes supposed that the higher 
latitudes are better adapted to the growth 
of wool; this, although a common opinion, 
has no foundation:in experience. [thas been 
found that in Tennesse, Texas and New 
Mexico the sheep thrives as well or betterand _ 
yieldsas fine wool and as much of it, when 
propery cared for, as New England orCan- 
ada. Mr. Mark R. Cottrell, who has been for 
many years extensively engaged in sheep 
husbandry, first in Tennesse and now in 
Mississippi, gives it as his firm conviction 
that the United States is a better wool grow- 
ing region than any part of Germany or any 
portion of Europe; and that the lower lati- 
tudes of the United States have advantages 
over the higher, and furthermore that the 
low latitudes from 36 degrees down to 28 
degrees in the United States, can grow as 
fine wool as any part of Europe or America. 
Sheep husbandry, to be profitable must 
be pursued carefully, systematically and 
scientifically. You may allow your hogs 
to rough it through the woods during the 
summer, your young cattle to roam over 
the prairies uncontrolled, and youmay even 
turn out your horses when you do not need 
their services, ‘to crop the short grass that 
grows against the wall,”’ but your sheep 
will need constant care and attention.— 
They must be sheltered from the storms, 
and protected from the enemies which prey 
upon and worry them. If properly cared 
for they will pay you hountefully for your 
trouble—if neglected they will be the most 
unprofitable animals you can keep on your 
farm. 


Fite Kinpier.—-A very convement material 
for kindling fires may be made by melting to- 
gether, in any iron kettle, a quantity of ta 
and rosin—putting in rosin enough to rende 
the mixture moderately hard when cold—and 
while hot, stir in a large quantity of charcoal 
dust, or even saw-dust. When the mass is 
cold, break itup |with a hammar into lump 
of a convenient size, say about as large as a 
hen’s egg. The smaller fragments, produced 
in breaking, can be remelted, and again bro- 
ken to the required size. It will i 

ing © jon, to pour the mass, while 


the ‘enormous’ wédlth of England is WetTbo, po peration, , 
{ hearth, that it 
specid) kttentioh to sheep husbatidey. (MO Pot ie cake 
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. Wheeler's Horse Powers and .Threshing Machines. 
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Wheeler’s Horse Power and Combined Thresherand Winnower. 


In the summer of 1850 we accepted anjer, and accomplish @ good amount of work 
agency for the sale ot these Powers andin a day. Two years ago they made up 





Threshing Machines, manufactured by 
Messrs. heeler, Melick & Uo., at Albany, 
New York, known as “Wheeler’s Patent 
Machines.”” This was the first effort made| 
to introduce these valuable implements in- 
to the Mississippi Valley, and the success 
which has attended this effort is the best 
proof which can be effered of their intrin4 
sic value, The saleshave steadily increas- 
ed every year, and although the most lib: 





and sent out several of these. combined ma- 
chines, and we sold three or four of them 
on the same. terms that we sell all of W. 
M. &, Co.’s implements,-—to be returned 
and money refunded if they did not work 
satisfactorily. _We soon, found, however, 
that although they might,,do good work 
among the short stalked wheat of New York, 


the straw carrying apparatus was not adapt- 
ed to our heavy growth of straw, and we 


eral offers have been made to allow purcha-|withdrew them from sale. These machines 
sers to return their machines if dissatisfied have all or nearly all been returned to us. 
with them, yet there has been scarcely an|But last year the difficulty was overcome, 
instance of such return being made. Weand a supply. of. the machines sent us, all 


say scarcely an instance—we will explain.of which we sold, and we believe in every 


With all the horse powers we have sold, 
no purchaser, has. ever failed to be well 
pleased, and the sameis true of ever thresh-; 
er working with aseparator, Not one of 





ied. For several years past the enter- 


instance the purchasers have been well sat- 
isfied. This. machine, as well as the 


thresher and separator we offer this season 
to the farmers of the Great Valley, and to 


ive the following extract from a letter re- 





prising. proprietors of these machines havejceived by us from a very respectable indi- 
been: perfecting a combined Thresher and'vidual in Cape Girardeau county, Mo., to 
Witinower, on the same’ overshot principle;whom.we sold one of these machines last 
of the \thresher which has given such un-jsummer, with the understanding that if 

| satisfaction. It appeared to be alit did not work to his satisfaction he could 
greatidesideratum to produce such a ma-|return it to St, Louis at our expense. It 
chifié}to be'worked by their two horse pow-'will be recollected that the manufacturers. 


either of these machines has ever been me the estimation in which it is held we 












Sesser: 
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warrant these machines to thresh and clean 
from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat per day, 
or twice that quantity of oats. 

“ Appie Creek, Mo. , July 18, 1853. 

Mg. E. Asport—Dear Sir; _ haye 
tried my. Thresher and Winnower, and it 
has, given entire satisfaction. I have moved 
the machine one mile, set it up, and thresh- 
ed two hidred and forty two ,bushels of 
wheat in one day, and | have threshed forty 
bushels an hour. It works finely, and is 
corisidered the best machine to thresh and 
save grain in South-east Missouri. 

It can’! go back to St. Louis, 

I think I shall thresh from 8,000 to 10,000 

bushels of wheat this season. 
Yours truly, 
James L. Coven. 

In aletter dated June 23, 1854, Mr.| 
Colyer again writes as follows: “I am 
well pleased with my Thresher and Win- 
nower. [ threshed 9,000 bushels of wheat 
last season, besides a good deal of oats 
and barley, and will thresh that much this 
season,”’ 

Mr, James M, Templeton, of Holt coun- 
ty, Mo., also purchased a machine of us 
last summer on the same terms as Mr, 
Colyer, and in a letter dated Oregon, Holt 
county, Dec, 17, 1853, he writes to us as 
follows : 

Dear Sir:—l1 write a few lines to you to 
let you know that I have tried the machine 
you sent me by Mr. J. T. White,| ast fall. 
I did not get to try it for ehoutt we weeks, 
and a good many people came to see it 
work, Some of them thought it wouldn’t 
thresh to do any good, but I still thought it 
would, I got a job of threshing and it gave 
perfect satisfaction, and now they all say it 
is the machine for them. Though there 
are several eight horse powers in the neigh- 
borhood, yet I can get more than | can 
thresh. I have threshed about seventeen 
hundred bushels. The weather has been 
very bad for work this fall and winter. 
The machine works the easiest of any thing 
of the kind I ever saw—two horses working 
it with the ease. I threshed one 
day in sight of one of the eight horse pow-| 


advantage, 





ers, and threshed 189 bushelsof oats while 
the big machine threshed 250 bushels, _ I 
am much pleased with it, There can be 
several sold in this region. next spring. I 
may sell mine, and if I do] shall want an- 
other, for I can’t be without one. I was 
better pleased than | expected to be.— 
Wheat.is not good this year and I had to 
contend with all the rest of them. They 
said | was going to send it back to St. 
Louis, but I can’t think of sending it there, 
for it does too, good work. All 1 have 
threshed for are pleased wih it. It takes 
but four hands and two horses, and. as 
hands are very scarce here, that is a great 
1 make, the wheat fit for any 
I remain your friend, 
James M. 'Temrieron. 

The Sparta ({J].) Journal thates that last 
year, Thomas J, Walker. & Co., Mill Store, 
Belleville, sold several of these machines, 
and all ofthem gaye unlimited satisfaction. 
Many, of the purchasers cleared their ma- 
chines in one season, by threshing out their 
neighbors’ grain, In one. instance—that 
of Messrs. Kirkwood & Wylie, of Hill 
Prairie in, this county--the machine was 
sold for twenty dollars more than its origin- 
al cost, after several thousand bushels of 
grain had be threshed and cleaned with it. 
One of these gentlemen, we are informed, 
has already spoken far another machine of 
the same sort, for the ensuing season. 

We furnish the double or single Power 
with or without Threshers, or Thresher 
without Powers. The combined Thresher 
and Winnower spoken of above prepares 
the grain for mill or market; the Threshrr 
and Separator separates the grain and chaff 
from the straw. We sell at the manufac- 
turer’s prices adding the expenses of trans- 
portation from Albany to St. Louis. ill 
orders should be addressed to+«E. Abbott, 
St. Louis.”’ 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES AT ALBANY. 


For Double or Two Horse Power, Thresher and Sep- 
~ including belts, wrenches, of)-cans, com- 


market, 
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wish your Sons to be | 


Do you 
EET Farmers? 


other. _You can only make home attrac- 


‘tive to your son, by enlisting his heart 


Mucti fias'been said and written to influ-/and feelings in his daily labor, and no 
encé thé young men and ‘boys of the coun-| matter how amiable he may be, or how 
try to remain at home and follow the rural! much of indulgence or kindness he may 
occupations of their fathers, instead of experience, if the employment which en- 


rushing into the cities and villages of the 
land, to seek a livelihood in the employ-| 
menits of trade, or in the practice of eome| 
of thé professions. That such a disposi-| 
tion ‘does exist to a very injurious degree! 
all will admit: but how shall its effects be| 
overcome? How shall the intelligent and 
judiciotis farmer persuade his sons to re-| 
solvé to become farmers, instead of plung- 
ing into'the mysteries of trade, the laby- 
rinth of the legal, or the empiricism of the 
healing professions? Such a parent knows 
that the’ surest road to competence; the 
most compléte safeguard of virtue; the 
best way to secure a life of happiness, of 
usefulness, and of honor, for his son or any 
other young man, is the quiet and inno- 
cence’ of a country life. He sees that 
where one man attains to influence or re- 
nown among those who fight their way on 
the stage of moré active and exciting busi- 
ness, there are scores who struggle on year 
after year, contenging against poverty and 
misfortunes, malig shipwreck of health 
and integrity, until broken down in body 
and mind they are glad to return to that 
humble, but safe and healthy employment 
—the cultivation of the soil—which in the 
days ‘of their youth and verdancy, they 
curnéd from with disgust. He’ desires ‘to 
savé his’sons from such a deplorable fate; 
and’ thé” important quéstion arises. how 
shall ie do it?’ We propose to throw out 
a few suggestions, which may, peradven- 
ture; set some patents to thinking; and if 
so, then this paper will not have been writ- 
ten'in vain. : 
Inthe’ first place’ you must make his’ 
home attractive to him; and in the second 
place, you must engage his heart and fsel- 


ings in his. employment. 
Tse conditions are so blended togeth- 





er that whatever tends to promote the one, 
is axmest direct means of advancing the, 


| gages his attention is irksome to him, he 


will early throw off the restraints of home, 
and seek more exciting and cgmgenial 
scenes in the crowded marts of trade, in 
the thronged ranks of professional life, or 
among the votaries of fashion and pleasure. 

Another important fact to be borne in 
mind in this connection is, that in advanc- 
ing and promoting your own best interests, 
you obtain the object of your desires in re- 
gardto your sons. If you cultivate your 
own mind and intellect; if you improve in 
your methods of treating your crops, and 
substitute superior stock for inferior; if 
you make your house and garden, your 
stables and out-houses, models of neatness 
and thrift; if your wagons and carts, your 
plows, harrows and cultivators, your spades 
hoes, and axes, and all the other imple- 
ments of husbandry used on your farm, 
excite the admiration and praise of all that 
see them, you cannot prevent your son 
from imbibing your spirit, and entering 
with enthusiasm into all your plans of im- 
provement. This trait of human nature is 
apparent to every person. No matrer what 
engrosses the supreme attention of the man, 
the boy will exhibit the same traits. Ifthe 
father’s whole mind is taken up with poli- 
tics, you will find the son, an adept at dis- 
cussions of questions of state policy among 
his fellows. Ifyou are a bully, a horse 
racér, or a gambler, your soi will invari- 
ablé be a “presentiment” of yourself; un- 
less a mother’s influence should be the 
means of preventing the effects of your evil 
example. 

Come we now to the subject matter of 
this article,’ and we say that to’accomplish 
these desirable results—to make your son 
love the employment which you wish him 
to ‘pursue—you must become yourself, 
and lead him to become an intelligent and 
successful farmer. Show him’ that you re- 
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your calling, as indeed it is, the no- ition, than if there was no experiment eon- 
blest in which man can engage; that under nected with it? Suppose again, he should 
its influence your intellect is becoming,say, «My son, our house is getting old, 
expanded your moral nature purified and besides it is too small for our present 
and elevated. Interest him in plans of|large family; we must exert ourselves to 
improvement, and in experiments to devel- build anew one; but in order todo this 
op new resources or better methods of do-it is necessary that. we should) increase 
ing your work Let him see that you arejour income and diminish, our expense, 
determined not to be outdone by your We must raise larger cropsand better hogs 
neighbors. Procure good agricultural\—by this means we can soon accomplish 
books, and periodicals, and study them)what we cesire,” Will not the, vision of 
yourself and induce him to do the same; ithe new house incite the youth to inerea- 
and then together put the suggestions con-|sed diligence, and add another charm, to 
tained in them into practice. It will be|the pleasures of home? 








*ofno avail to have these publications in, Are you in debt for your farm or living 


your house, unless heed is given to their|upon rented land desirous. of purchasing a 
teachings. If they are laid aside unre- home for yourself,—portray to your.son 
garded, your son will lightly esteem them the evils of being in debt,--how it..makes 
and the subjects ‘upon which they read.|a mana servant, a slave, binds down his 
And let'it be borne in mind that a negli, |energies, cramps, his, enterprise, disturbs 
gent. youth will voluntarily follow. busi- his repose, and poisons his, enjoyments. 
ness which he does not esteem. Then picture the desirableness. of haying 

It matters not how small may be your|an unincumbered homestead to support 
farm, or how limited your resources} 'you you in your, declining years, or tobe a real 
can have abundant opportunities for expe-'and substantial reliance for him as well as 
riments and improvements, if you will but, the rest of the family, in case you should 
avail yourself of them astheycome in your be cut down in the midst of your days, 
way; and it will be found to be easy to get show him that this can only be done by a 








a boy to enter with enthusiasm: into any 
measure of the kind; whether it ‘be the 
rearing of a superior horse or chickeu,the 
construction of a farm house or het coop, 
the cultivation of a new variety «i wheat 
or a big bed of parsnips, the clearing and 
fencing ofa forty acre lot or the clearing 
and beautifying of the door yrd, the sub- 
soiling of the ground for a field of corn or 
the destruction of the worms thatinjure the 
cucumber vines. 

Suppose ea farmer should say to his son, 
in the spring of the year, that he -had 
learned that by a different process from 
any which they had heretofore adopted, a 
much larger.crop of corn may be raised 
than they had ever harvested and that he 
intended to plant one half a field. in. the 
new and the other half in the old way, and 
watch the. results. Would not. the boy 
feel much more interest in that field, and 
labor much more cheerfully in its cultiva- 


united, persevering effort on the part of all 
concerned, and there are few boys that will 
not yield to such! jnifiiénces. 

Remember, you must be a mat, your- 
self, and make a man and confident o. 
your son,-—-make him acquainted wit: 
your plans and intentions;—imbibe ‘th. 
spirit of progress and improvement, your 





self, and he will assuredly catch it .fror 


iyou. You need not expect your som tc 


‘be in love with home if you prefer the 
village grocery to the family circle, or the 
race course and frolic to the embellishment 
,of your farm .and garden, or the political 
wrangle to the study of the great works of 
nature, the laws whieh govern animal and 
vegetable life, and the application of the 
principles of science to your every day en- 
joyment, 
The reader will perceive that .whiat»we 
have written is merely suggestive of 1a few 





‘points in this subject. The reflecting 
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mind can follow out these thoughts in de-| when the plants are set in hedge-row, and 


tail, and he will'discover ‘that they have an 
intimate relation to‘all the operations of the 
farm. Perhaps’ in a ‘futtre ‘number we 
may recur to the subject again: There is 
however one’thing'to' which we ‘have not 
alluded, in this connection—though we 
have often urgéd its importance on other 
accounts~—we mean keeping a regular rec- 
ord of the events and ‘transactions of the 
farm—a Farm Journal: ‘If your son cat 
write, instal him’ asa book keeper, and call 
out his ingenuity in recording the events 
that daily occur.’ This ‘record may be 
very simple or more complicated, just as 
your fancy may dictate.’ ' A very good plan 
for a small farmer is’'to’ ‘make it’ a simple 
record, or farm’ dairy containing the trans- 
actions ef eacti day, the birth of animals, 
the plowing, planting and harvesting of 
fields, produce sold, money expended, la- 
bor employed, leaving, flowering and ri- 
pening of fruit, ‘state of the 'weather,—in 
short, whatever is worthy your attention du- 
ring the day “thay $¢''reoorded at ‘night. 
A journal thus’ kept will in after ‘years be 
found to possess a very cofisiderable inter- 
est, as by comparing dates you can learn 
the comparative forwardness of the’season 
as well as your progréss in“ improvement. 
Hedging. 
We publish the following communica- 
tions from gentlemen exterisively engaged 
in the growth and construction of hedges. 
Messrs. Sumpter’'é& Co. have‘ recently 
closed a large eontract’ with the | Tlinois 
Central Railroad Company, and inform us 
that their refereneés were perfectly 'satis- 

factory to the Directors of that ‘entérprise. 

Por thé Valley Farmers'')) © 9" 

Dayton; Onto, June 27,1854. 
Mr. Eprron:In your June’ issue we 
find a communication ‘from Mri'P) J./ G. 
Lea; of Big Cedar, Jackson county ‘Mo., 
requesting a proposal for ing’ one 
hundred miles‘of hedge fence; ' This being 
our business we would propose to build 

as follows: “vt rig J ah " ' 
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the''balance on the completion of a good 
lawful fence. The sod to be well broken, 
not less than 12 feet wide the present sea- 
son. Tobe on land adapted for hedging 
(land suited to grow a full crop of corn; to 
be protected from stock whilst maturing, and 
to be within a compass of ten to fifteen miles. 
On the the above conditions we are ready 
to contract to furnish the best No. 1 Osage 
Orange plants, proceed to set said hedge 
during the coming season, and construct a 
fence as soon as possible, provided ar- 
rangements can be made soon for the 
closing up of the contract. We can give 
satisfactory references. 

~~ Yours truly, 


James Sumeter & Co. 


Forthe Valley Farmer. 
Waverly, Morgan Co. Ill, June 30, '54. 


Mr, Epitor, Sir:—In answer to the in- 
quiries from Big Cedar in the June No. of 
the Farmer; page 215, about making Hedge 
Fence. My terms are'these: I have fifty- 
five:(55) cents per rod, as follows: 15 cts. 
per rod as\soon as the plants are set, and 
10 cents per rod in one year from that date, 
and 10 cents per rod annually after; and at 
the expiration ‘of five summers’ growth, if 
the fence proves a failure in part or in any 


. }othermanner by any neglect of mine, so as 


not to turn all. farm stock, each party shall 
choose aidisinterested mam and they shall 
say what the hedge is worth. I am to have 
the ground well plowed eight feet wide, and 
all stock teams; wagons, d&o., tv be kept 
off, and fire from the stubble, grass and corn 
stalks or adamage shall be collected. And 
also | am to have my board for myself and 
workmen and team while engaged at the 
fenee. - G. Gi Houmas. 


N.B.’ In the expetience of three years 
of hedging T'find that it is useless to under- 
take to build hedges where’ stock range— 
they will break off the young and tender 
sprouts and that is the last of it, and then 
the hedge builder is blamed for not complet- 
ing the hedge\'and to avoid that I have it 





Sixty cents per'rod, one third to be paid 


protected. 6.6. Ht. 
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The success of this little machine has|think that | have thrown away the money 
been fully equal in its way to that of the|I paid’for it, or have wasted the time spent 
illustrious Senator from Illinois. In the|in reading its valuable pages. Your sub- 
eourso of a few months it has gained a rep | scribers in Pettis, so far as my knowledge 
utation all over the West and South so great | extends, are generally pleased. If! should 
as to require the establishment of manu- |not renew my subscription at the end of the 
factories at several different places besides | year [ want to discontinue my paper. If] 
St. Louis. We are informed that. Mr.|understand your terms you claim the priv- 
Hedges has removed to Cincinnati, where |ilege of sending your paper to subscribers 
the business of manufacturing and selling after the close of the year unless it is order- 
will be carried on under the firm of «Scott'ed to be stopped. ‘This is about the only 
& Hedges and that Mr. Burt, of Pike Co.,| objection I have to your paper, and this I 
Ill. succeeds Mr, Hedges in St. Louis where think could easily be eraced by saying the 
the business will continue under the firm of! paper would stop at the end of the year, 
“Scott and Burt.’”? The inventor and unless the subscriptions are renewed. This 
manufacturers of these mills have made | think would meet the approbation of your 
great improvements in them within a few! subscribers, and not be detrimental to your 
monihs, which without increasing the price | interests. 

of the article, have very materially aug- Remarxs.—We do not see how any per 

mented its value, and added to its beauty. son can object to the course we pursue iy 


They have also const ae rge mill for ' this particular, as no subscriber needs con- 
two horses which thc -. “nat wenty tinuet he paper after his year is out unless 
bushels anhour. VW asientiously ‘he wishes to do so. Let him refuse totake 


recommend the mill to our feaders. ‘See it from the post office and it is the duty of 


their advertisement in our advertising de-' the post mastér to notify us of such refusa. 

partment. Mail of our subscribers would be highly 

Mer tenSiaiien Metmens,.: “offended if we discontinued their paper 

og the Farmer. ‘under such circumstances. The best way 

____Pertis Co., July #,1854. ” for our friend Yo do will be to renew his 

Mr. Axsporr:—I' have ‘received your! subscription Yefore we have a chance to 
Farmer for 1854 up to this date, and don't! seiid the paper to’ him.” ' 
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Por the Volley Farmer, ~~ ‘evidence of careful selections and skillful 
‘Yore 15,1854: ‘bréedihg—this lot were forsale. There is 


Visit fount Fordam—the residence of | sa no business to which a farmer of 
L. Onnis, Esq. ‘ limited means can look-with so much cer- 
Mr, Ane Dear Sir:—Since last |\tainty of success forqu.ek returns and large 

saw you: I have passed from the banks o \profits as long wooled mutton sheep; the 

the tet ae ge to the shores of the At-\wool paying for the . the carcass 

lantic. transit across the most being Clear profit, which is from 50to 150 


bonunitadl ‘fertile portion of our Union, per cent. profit. The last importation of - 
many things have been seen, the descrip- Mr. M. of a South Down buck from the 
tion of Which might not be uninteresting to flock of Jonas Webb, is perhaps the finest 
many of your readers; and “ie mpi 

ments which 


n of that celebrated race of sheep 

United States. Toa heavy, compact 
pa Sad large size is added a very supe: 
rior fleece indeed. Passing from the sheep 
cattle stables. Here every 
v2 


der. The neatness and or- 
You get on board the! the buildings and the ian 
cars at City Hall, New York, ‘at eight) 1 only be « partie 
o’clock in the morning, and after a ride of|herd within. Frst on the apy Balco. He 
eleyen miles through a beautiful and pic- is a very fine animal, the seeing of him is 
turesque country, with handsome villas ev-'worth the whole visit. He was sired by 
ery mile or two, invigorated by the breezes, wt 4th Duke of York, of large size and 
of the ocean on your right, and delighted by good “proportions. He is for sale, Mr. 
the charming landscapes on your left; you| orris having purchased another bull which 
arrive at upper Morrissannia, where you lids much of the same strain of bloo¢.— 
leave the cars, Here you find the mighty) ‘Price $2,500. ‘There were many young 
tide of proarpee has swelled beyond the bulls which the limits of this communication 
limits of the suburbs of the city of New- ‘will not petmit me to notice. Romeo, an 
York, and cultivated farms and sequester-jimpOrted bull four years old, exceeds in 
ed forests are yielding to the onward march handling, any animal J believe in the Uni- 
of improyement-——to the ceaseless demandslted’States. ‘The calves did not equal my 
of commerce for mere room. Mr, Morris expectations, they were probably too young 
has sold off a considerable portion of onejto'thrive well upon the food they received. 
of his farms for building lots, and mechan-|Mr. Morris’ herd of cows is very superi- 
ics are at work on every hand converting or—large—of fine torm, giving evidence of 
the quiet, rural farms into thriving villages,|undoubted purity of blood and judicious 
The, contiguity of the rail road enabling the breeding. Many of them were indeed 
sitizens of New York to transact their bus-| beauties, which to the admirers of fine stock 
ness during the day and at night by a few| were untiring objects of interest and at- 
iputes ride to leave behind them the toils traction. Their light, tapering heads, del- 
and troubles of city: life,and pass the njght|icate necks, breadth of loin, fulness of stifle, 
the refreshing scenes.of rural life —|all showing i in strong contrast with the scrub 
After a walkof nearly a mile you find your-|cow in which too off ien the large, unwieldy 
self at the farm house of Mr. Morris | The|head, ornamented with still larger horns, 
first, group of animals which attracts you large neck, heavy should:rs narrow loin, 
as you leave the house to look af|rough hair, thick skin completes the picture 
the stock is a fine lot, of South Down sheep.jof ail that is least désirable in the cow. In 
Two of these are imported animals, andjvisiting the Suffolk and Essex pigs I was at 











by the farmers « thes South-west.  BuiSor 
ese t, passing all of these by, | 
nyself to a brief description of ajyoue 











very fine, the remainder yearlings,all givingja loss which most to, admire, the pigs or 
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the ig neatness ae arrangement of the in that position in society which he should 
. 1, should think, judging trom their | enjoy and to which he is justly entitled— 
looks that they were not fair specimens of| deserves to be a hewer of wood atd draw 


themselves. 


[ think there is no food that er of water-—deserves to be at the base of so 


will preserve the form of young pigs. but|ciety where he always has been and whe 
milk, though as they grow older they. will he always will be unless he wakes to th 


readily assume their original form, 


as they were out in the pasture. 
This closes my view of the stoek. His 


‘Lime manifest destiny before him. 
did not permit me to look at the older hogs. 


H. L. B. 





For the Valley Fanner... 
KryrsvitLe, Mo. June 5, 1854. 


Mr. Epizor:—ln the last Valley Farm- 


blooded horses, Devon cattle and other|er! noticed a receipt to cure the “bloody 
stock were at a distant tarm. My refiec-|murrain.’’ The writer of this believes he 
tions on leaving the well conducted farm, knowsyof a medicine thatis a suze, preven- 
were that the day had not only been most tive which is easily obtained, viz: Saltpetre. 
pleasantly, but most profitably spent.—— Give one-fourth of an ounce finely pulver- 
there is a vast difference between scientific, lized mixed with salt to each head of horn- 
farming where order and ‘rue economy |ed cattle, nce a week. and there is no.dan- 
prevail, when all is conducted on correct! ger of this disease. It has been used by 
peneigee and this go-ahead, hiaphazyard one of our best farmers in this neighbor. 
way of farming too common in many parts hood for two years past, and found to be a 
of ourcountry. Pleasure and profit attend sure preventive, Before he used seltpetre 
the one, while vexation, trouble and loss| he lost a large number of cattle each year. 
are the sure accompaniments of the,other.|He has cured this disease in _ its last sta- 
I believe the breeders of blooded stock have) ges with this preparation. _|t is very little 
uniformly found it profitable while the far- expense and trouble to stock raisers to use 
mer who has grade animals only, always) saltpetre, and will upon trial he found to 





finds them worth more, in proportion to| ‘be valuable. 


the feed consumed. One need only stand 
upon the New York Central railroad and 
watch the vast droves carried down to New! 





Also, one of your subscribers writes to 
know what kind of paint” is best. to mark 
sheep with. Use tarand lamp black—but 


York city to determine the reletive value of little lamp black is required; warm the tar 
short horn and native cattle for beef, those before the lampblack is mixed with it, and 


droves of grade animals alwayssurpassing| 
the native stock in quality and quantity, so 


much so that the most prejudiced observer | 


must readily join with the admirers of blood- 
ed stock. There is in the South-west a 
most commendable spirit for improvement 
in stook; this will no doubt continue to in- 
crease until the native race will become ex- 
tinct. It is true that farmers should not in- 
volve themselves by paying extravagant 
prices for fine animals, but they should avail 
themselves of the many ways which are 
open to all to at least gradually improve 
their stock. Progresssive improvement is 
now the watchword of the age, and the farm- 
er who slumbers upon his post, who wil- 

fully shuts his eyes upon these improve- 


| 


put iton with an iron stamp. Letters put 
on in this way will remain twelye months. 
CHARITON. 


For the Valley Formeai; 


Bic Creek, Mo,, May 29,1854. 

Mu, Assott,—Dear Sir:—l have been 
a reader of your valuable journal for more 
than two years and am much pleased with 
it, and believing that it is calculated to, do 
much good, I have made some exertions to 
aid you in extending its circulation, I send 
to you the names of three of my neighbors 
which with my own will make a club, and 
hope shortly to send you others, 

There has been a great many Osage 
Orange seeds planted here this spring for 
thep urpose of hedging, and not knowing 





ments which are calculated to place him 





the peculiarities of the plant, and knowing 





a 





Joxx, 





you possess facilities for obtaining reliable 
~ information on the subject I wish to inquire 
through the Farmer, or privately, as suits 
your convenience whether or not it will 
spread from the roots like the blacklocust 
and some other timbers? as we wish to have 
noth ing to do with itin the way of making 
fence if it should drive us from our farms) 
in a few years, as some say it will who 
pretend to be acquainted with the nature of| 
it. Most respectfully yours. ' 

rye A Supscrises, 


—_————- eS A 5 RES |. . ; ; 
The Breeds of Cattle—WNo. 2: 
THE DEVONS. 

[Our article this month is made up of selec- 
tions from Youatt and Martin’s work on Cat- 
tle. Our domestic troubles have prevented 
us from giving the attention to this matter 
the present month which we desired, and we 
shall therefore in our next number continue 
the considoration of the Devons. ] 


The qualities of the Devons may be re- 
ferred to three points; their working, fat- 
tening and milking. | 

Where the ground is not heavy, the De-| 
von oxen are unrivalled at the plow. 
They have a quickness of action which no 
other breed, can equal, and very few hor- 
ses exceed. They have a docility and 
goodness of temper, and stoutness and hon- 
esty of work, to which many horses cannot 
pretend. It is acommon day’s work, on 
fallow land, for four Devon steers to plow 
two acres with a double furrow plow. 








Four good steers will do as much work in|; 


the field, or on the road, es three*horses, and 
inas quick, and often quicker time, al- 
though farmers calculate two oxen equal to 
one horse. The principal objection to 
Devon oxen is, that they have not sufficient 
strength for tenacious, clayey soils: they 
will, however, exert ther strength to the ut- 
mst, ard stand many a dead pull, whieh 
plw horses could be induced or forced to ats 
tempt. They are uniformly worked in 
yokes, and not in collars.’ Four oxen, or 
six grown steers, are the usual team em- 
ployed in the plow. 
Their next quality is their disposition, 


Some very satisfactory experiments have 
been made on this point. They do not, in- 
deed, atttain the great weight of some 
breeds; but, in a given time, they acquire 
more flesh; and with less consumption of 
food, and their fleuh is beautiful in its kind. 
It is mottled, or marbled, so pleasing to 
the eye and to the taste. 

For the Dairy, the Devons must be ac- 
knowledged to be inferior to several other 
breeds, The milk is good and yields 
more than an average proportion of cream 
and butter; but generally it is deficient in 
quantity. There are those, however, and 
no mean judges, who deny this, and select 
the Devons ‘even for the dairy. 

Such is not however the common opin- 
ion, They are kept principally for their 
other good qualities, in order to preserve 
the breed; and, because, as nugses, they 
are indeed excellent, and the calves thrive 
from their small quantity of milk more rap- 
idly than could possibly be expected. 

This aboriginal breed of British cattle is 
a very valuable one, and sems to have ar- 
rived at the highest point of perfection. 
It is heavier than it was thirty years ago, 
yet fully as active. Its aptitude to fatten 
is increased, and its property as. a milker 
might be improved without detriment to its 
grazing qualities. 

Those points in which the Devons were 
deficient thirty years ago, are now fully 
ey and all that is now wanting, is a 
judicious selection of the most perfect of the 
present breed, in order to preserve it in 
its state of greatest purity. 

The head ‘of the ox is small, very singu- 
larly so, relatively to his bulk; yet it hase 
striking breadth of forehead. It is clean 
and free from flesh about the jaws. The 
eye is ve> © "yt, and the animal has 
aplesz + - * ° / countenance, distin- 
guiskix = =’: . “\> aspect of many other 
breeds. fix neck is long and thin, admi- 
ringly adapting it for the collar, or the 
more common and rudder yoke. 

It is accounted one of the characters of 
good cattle, that the line of the neck from 





to fatten, and very few rival them here. 





the horns to the withers should scarcely de- 
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viate from that of the back. In the Devon 
ox, however, there isa peculiar rising of 
the forehand, reminding us of the blood 
horse, and essentially connected with the 
free and quick action by which this breed 
has ever been distinguished. It has little 
or no dewlap depending from its throat. 
The horns are longer than those of the sull 
smaller, and fine even'to the base, and of 
@ lighter color, and tipped with yellow. 
The animal is light in the withers; the 
shoulders a little oblique; the breast deep, 
and the bosom open and wide, particular- 
ly as contrasted’ with the fineness of the 
withers. The forelegs are wide apart, 
looking like pillars that have to support a 
great weight.. The point of the shoulder is 
rarely or never seen. There is no projec- 
tion of bone, but there is a Rind of level line 
running on to the neck. 

With all the lightness of the Devon ox, 
there is a point about him, disliked in the 
blood, or riding horse, and not approved in 
the horse of light draught—the legs are un- 
der th chest, or rather the breast projects 
far and wide before the legs. We see the 
advantage of this in the beast of slow 
draught, who rarely breaks into a trot, ex- 
cept when he ‘is goaded'on in catching 
times and the division of whose foot secures 
him from stumbling. The lightness of the 


DEVON BULL. 








other parts of his form, however ,. ounter- 
balances heaviness here. 

The legs are straight at least in the best 
herds. lf they are inkneed, or crooked 
in the fore-legs, it argues a deficiency in 
blood, and comparative incapacity, for 
work; and for grazing, too, for they will 
be hollow behind the withers, a point for 
which nothing can compensate, because it 
takes away so much from the place where 
good flesh and fat should be thickly laid on 
and diminishes the capacity of the chest 
and the power of creating arterial and,nu- 
tritious blood. 

The fore-arm is particularly large and 
powerful. It swells out suddenly above 
the knee, butis soon lost in the substance 
of the shoulder. Below the knee the bone 
is small to a very extraordinary degree, 
indicating a seeming want of strength; 
but this impression immediately , ceases, 
for the smallnessis only in front—itis on- 
ly in the bone: the leg is deep and» the 
sinews are far removed from the bone, 
promising both strength and speed. It 
may perhaps be objected that the leg is a 
little too long. It would be so invan ani- 


mal destined only to graze. But this is a 
working animal, and some length of leg is 
necessary to get him actively over the 


ground. 











gare Gand kept neat andin good order, 
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The Garden. pro ly sionals and well en care of, it 
Every farmer and every mechanic with a|¥ill furnish a great amount of excellent and 
square rod of land, sho have ae ‘An orb ot or. The Rhu- 
acre,st least rtant: as, cook- 
aay tp EOSAER DS SAatadaceanoies, |* mus Way in pies, it an- 
by ev one having “4 a tee 8.08 88 for Bee woen they are 
by ove arm bd moses tip . mart kind parton. 
enough, Bian ys alte ieee on to thy aes oi i ale fétle labor, and 















Warly for early use, and 
e as the scason advance. 
— * sega reg 


hod, Wage, &c., are old ac- 
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i amou arid Cucumbers, and Mel- 
ons, should 
the table of the farmer and the mechanic may 
in due time*be loaded and adorned with a va- 


& "al only " espeak for 
ofattention. The purple 
cooked, may be ranked 






be grown in abundance, that 


t is still better the improved spading fork, |riety, fresh from the teeming earth, which 


for the plow. And here is a farm in minia- 
tare, where the benefits of clean and thorough | 
cultivation can be well ascertained, and where | 
experiments can easily be made, (ur chief 
iance is afterall, on w ell rotted barn- yerd| 
manure, spread broadcast with a liberal hand, 
and well mixed with the soil. Still other ap-| 
proved fertilizers are not to be repudiated.’ 
Close observation, in the absence of analysis,, 
will indicate what is wanted to supply what! 
is deficient. 
Lavre 1 ovr.—Although we are not speak- 
—< a flower garden, but merely of a spot 
vegetubles are to be raised, for family 
use, 4 t deal of satisfaction can be derived 
from'the display of a little taste, in laying it out. 
ng squares are preferred, with suitable} ® 
walks for convenience. Borders of sbout|¥' 
seven feet wide, next to the fence, will serve 
a good purpose for Current and Goosberry 
Bahn: which should be set in a row from 
four to six feet apart, and about five feet from 
the fence, for the convenience of cultivation. 
On the north and west sides, dwarf trees, 
co trees, &c., may be set without serious 
injary A correct way of squaring 2 lot is as 
ows. Draw a lineon one side from a stake 
where you desire to have the corner measure 
Plog feet on the line, and there insert a 
draw a line from the corner stake so 
t one drawn from the pin at the exact 
ce Of ten feet, will strike the line at six 
feet from the place of begining. It has been 
os that walks three’ and a half, or four 
are none too wide, and these nicely 


to the appearance of the en. 
‘Waar ane BR niles IN ro Twaspers 











d is indispensable. If of sufficient size; 





?| money cannot buy, and kings know not how 


to enjoy. 

How to po 1t.—A habit of rising early not 
| enly contributes essentially to cheerfulness and 
health, but the time thus redeemed will amply 
| suffice, with odd hours and moments othéewise 
wasted, to plant and cultivate a good sized 
garden. Our plan of laying out a garden, 
and keeping it free from weeds, is thought to 
bea asring of labor. We appropriate. the 
required amount of space to vegetables usual- 
ly sown in drills, and do not divide it up into 
small beds for the different kinds. The drills 
are made*by a line, the entire length of theplat 
and either twelve or fifteen inches apart. In 
roe we use the scuffle hoe and can des- 

nn weeds, with very little labor, up to 

in an inch of the plants, thereby saving & 
deal of hard work, and the inconvenience of 
much stooping.— — Ohio Finbar 

Tue eater of the co common green lettuce, asa 
salad, takes a protion of lactucarium, a nat- 
cotic snbstanve similar in properties to opium, 
which is contains, and any-one will discover 
that his head is affected after indulging freely 
in lettuce salad. Eaten at night, it causes 
sleep; eaten during the day, it soothes, 
and allays the tendency to nervous iritability. 

Fiy Porsox WITHOUT nating. —The een 
ing preparation is much used in Emope. for 
the destruction of flies: —Quassia, bene ra 
water, five hundred ; molasses, oné 
dred and twenty-five parts. Boil the sou 
and water ten minutes: strain and add the m0- 
lasses. ane reparation can easily be made 
‘by any ies are attracted by this and 
soonkilled. 
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A Few Words on Butter Making. 


The of Butter involves 80 many 
i yuestions of c¢ Chemistry—su 
many physiol considerations—is 
I tated by climate, by soil, by 
food and the breed, age and condition of the 
cows, that an essa t easily be written 
on thesubject, while it is exceedingly difficult 
to wy any thing interesting ina single short 
article. 


Milk contains card, sugar of milk and but- 
tet. The latter exists in the form of small 
oily globules, encased by films of curd. These 
ete are specifically lighter than water, so 

‘em the milk is allowed to stand, they 
gradually rise to the surface and constitute 
creat. When the cream is kept at a moder- 
até’ temperatare, the sugar, under the infin- 





ence of the curd and air, is transformed into 


We need hardly say that the most scrupu- 
Jous cleanliness is roquired in all th : 


the 0 


tions of butter pg- Cream is more easily 
tainted by noxious than almost any 
other substance. Hence, not only must the 


dairy or cellar be itself clean, but all fumes 
from the barn-yard, or out-buildings, carefully 
excluded.— Rural New Yorker. 


Cooxixe Foon,—The Shakers, at Lebanon, 
N. Y., in the Patent Office Report, speaks 
thus: The experience of more than thirty 
yeas leads us to estimate ground corn at one- 
hird higher than unground, as food for cat- 
tle, and laly for fattening pork; hence, it 
has been the practice of our society, for more 
than Bet nag of a century, to grid all our 
prov - The same experience induces us 
to put a higher valne upcn cooked than upon 
raw meal; and for fattening animals, swine 





-cal principles. 


lactic acid, according to the weli-known chem- particularly, we consider three of cooked 
Hyon ‘equa! to four bushels of raw meal. Until 
The object of churning ix to separate the within the last three or four years. Our socie- 
butter from the curd by which it is surround-'ty fattened annually, for thirty years, from 
ed. This is accomplished simply by agitat- 40,000 to 50,000 pounds of pork, exclu- 
ing thé cream and breaking the films of curd|sive of lard and offal fat; and it is the con- 
pen 1 the oil free which runs together and}stant practice to cook the meal, for which pur- 
forms lumps of butter. Cream from the for-|pose six or seven potash kettles are used.” 
mation lactic acid, is generally sour’ Scientific men have said this for years; here 
before churning, and if not, always becomes|is the testimony of practical men who make 
80 ae the operation. The lactic acid acts|no pretensions to science. In this way true 
on the films of curd, and renders them casily|science and practice always agree. They are 
broken. During’ the process, the cream in- one and the same thing, in « different shape. 
créases in temperature from 5° to 10°. The!{he new moon is no iess a moon because we 
best temperature at which to churn the cream ‘only see her horns.—Farmer’s Companion. 
isa disputed point. It appears, however, to’ peeseeceh octeadheres seater an 
be well cstablis ed by numerous iments, Beryimc Drav Anrwats.—Dead animals of 
that’55° when the cream is put inthe churn, every discription should invariably be buried, 
aad about 65° when the butter comes, affords |either in the manure heap or on some poor spot 
thé best regalt. If higher than this, the but-|in the fields. The practice of allowing the 
teris white and soft; if lower the whole of the ,carcasses of dead horses, cows, &c.,.to remain 
butter is not separated, and the labor of char-| uncovered is highly deleterious to health, in 
ing is much increased. The butter should | consequence of the effluvia constantly arising, 
come in from 20 to 40 minutes. If obtained until they are completely decayed, and pre-, 
quicker, it is generally at the expense of |vading all the surrounding atmosphere, to say 
color, flavor and hardness. After the cream nothin of the offensiveness of this effluvia, on 
is “broke,” it should be churned slowly till'the olfactories of al) who may chance to come 
the butter is gathered. ‘into the vicinity. How often, impassing along 
Some good butter-makers do not wash the/our public highway, are our nasal organs sa- 
batter at all, mérély working out the buatter-|luted with the most intolerable stench, arising, 


milk ressure. Where good cool spring 
weeds be obtained, ot should afouys 
prefer to thoroughly wash the butter, taking 
great pains to remove all the buttermilk. But- 
ter generally contains about 15 per cent of 
water, curd, &¢. It i6i nt for the pre- 
sétvtion of butter; that as much of this as 
a should be po ed. The ene 
o i ’ depen upon the antity 0 

water jn the Wattet! "The ‘water ‘chould be 
saturated with salt; hence, the less water the 
butter contains, the less salt will’be required 
for its preservation. 


from some putrifying careass which has been. 
dragged into the adjacent woods, often léss 
than one hundred yards distant, and there 
left to decay. This praetice should, at once 
be abandoned, wherever it has hitherto been 
tolerated; and if people cannot be induced to 
do so, the Legislature should take the matter 
into band. Indeedwe should like to. see a 
law enacted in our State, requiring all dead 
animals, froma horse down to a Norway rat, 
buried at anwyfiicient depth to prevent 





deeay.—Indidna Farmer. 





unpleasant arising during the jrettanet 
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pau: an peers Fairs. > theenedned io ‘hippie by Russidh cruisers, 

ié' Ottawa” Pree Trader in speaking y the price of these commodities has 

ot | te Salle county Agricultural Socie- ‘been seriously affected by. the war. Flax seed 

eel PMR AL ; is now worth about, two dollars per bushel in 

ty. and its fairs in September next, makesinow York the general price being about 7% 

the following remarks, which -we commend 'cents--and fax and hemp are also very high. 
to the attention of all our readers: Our farmers who have been far-seeing enou 

+-Fairs have how become one of the in- peal og ag yh 4g sy <p 

stitutions of our country. Within a ‘few ing haavest, 1855,) and perhaps for several 

years past they haye become. very numer- | yeurs, flax will be among the most remunera- 

ous. - Almost every county has its fairs to,tive crops. Besides the, high price certain to 

exhibits home products. Most of the eobtained for good, well agg seed in any 

Seo have Sites which gt upan- unui suite induce! a grow ae 

nual, exhibitions. of their respective pro- \yantage in, New York and the Eastern S 


ducts, . Our own garden. state is one, of where formerly it was scarcely worth saving, 





Juny,s! 


i=-s. 





the number, and the fertility and diversi- |! Holland and Ireland, the flax straw from 


ty. of her soil, will in'a'few years enable 
her, to complete, if not to excel, in agricul- 
tural products,.any state in the Union. 
«Phe following remarks of the Canton 
Register; we think quite appropriate and 
applicable to many of the farmers of the 
county... ‘We presume there are but very 
few persons in our own county who doubt 
thie’ expediéncy or profit of fairs; but the 
great difficulty is fo get them to think that 
their own productions are worthy of being 
puton exhibition. Now the way to make 


these exhibitions interesting and instructive 


| 


an acre brings the producer an average return 


| of $40, to 50, and when the quality is very fine, 


even as high as $100 or 150, and this in ordi- 
‘nary times,.and of course there will now bea 
ram increase in, value; when the price of 
tw ve bushels of seed per acre is added to 
ithe above, the growers here can calculate the 
return that foreigners obtain from a crop, 
\Which is almost neglected with us, Why 
‘Should this be? We have every variety of soil 
\and climate; we have men capable of studying 
\out the means by which good crops are optain- 
\ed abroad, and what more is required? 

| Our export of seed was very. cunsiderable 
|some years ago, but. the trade has been lost in 
in consequeuce of carelessness in the growth, 
‘and—it is said—dishonesty in measurement, 


and carry, out the object for which they are | We now import from East Indies and other 
gotup, is for every person to feel an inter- parts, between two and three million bushels 


est therein, and determine to put something 
ob exhibition whether it is quite equal to 
somebody else’s ornot, Perhaps the very 
article you rejected as being unworthy of 
exhibition, would have been the best of the 
kind on thé ground. ‘Whether you intend 
to compete for any of the premiums or not 
be sure and take something to the fair, if it 
is nothing but a large pumpkin, an over- 
loaded or exceedinly tall stalk of corn, a 
big beet, or anything else that happens to 
be convenient. .These things, although 
trifling of themselves, add greatly to the 
interest of such exhibitions.” 





Ouutivation or Frax.—The war between |is 


na wenn Peseta nanan oe 


pes a in t the usual exports 

and ond frome iga and Odessa—the ports 
from which large supplies are usually drawn 
must aleo be very uncertain, from the 


eet sat yearly, to be consumed by oil 


crushers, who again export the oil-cake to 
England, where a high price is obtained from 
the stock breeders, who appreciate its pecu- 
liar fattening qualities. 

There is no reason why, we should not grow 
all this seed at home, and be large exporters be- 
sides, if we rightly set about the improvement 
of our crop. Nor do we see why it would not 
pay to bale up our flex straw, (tightly as wedo 

ay,) and ship it to the spinning mills of Eu- 
rope, so long as our home manufacture cannot 
consume all we grow. Before wecan do 
however, we must vastly improve the grow 
and mode of preparation for market, which 
has hitherto been done in a truly slovenly man- 
ner. We are glad to hear from our friend at 
Waterloo, N. Y., that areata easy spe 

operation in that State, and we hope to see 

much attention directed to this important mat- 
ter. We expect to have ing to say 
about improved machinery in our next 
Meantime, we solicit information on this sub- 
ject from all who are able to impart it.— Amer 
ican Agriculturist. 
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—— 
mG The. Poultry Yard. 

Phe Poultry Chronicle, of which we 

# month or two ago comes regularly 
nd, and is always read by us with 
uch interest. In a late number the editor 
sensibly upon the Poultry Mania, 
aé they dignify it in England, but which we 
in this free and easy country call the Hen 
Fever, Although some of the remarks 
may seem rather queer to our readers, in 
this country, where the very poorest of our 
ation partake of “chicken fixens”’ at 
eae pleasure, still the inferences and de- 
ductions are as appropriate and important 
with us as with our friends across the water. 
Let ho one sneer at the efforts making to 
improve the poultry of the country, for aside 
from the direct good it is accomplishing in 
adding to our productive resources, it is al- 
So doing an immense deal of good in ex- 
g the ambition and the interest of the 
of the farmer, and adding another 
strong item to the number of home pleas- 
ures Which spring up around the homestead 
snd dispel the mistaken notions that a farm- 
e's life.is a life of toil and drudgery. A 
coop ‘of superior chickens will in this re- 
spect have an influence which no parent 
should lightly esteem: 

» ‘The capabilities of a subject are never 
known. till the 
seemed most ‘limited often proves nearly 
inexhaustible; and a temporary hobby be- 
comes a delightful pursuit. We have 
found ‘itso with this paper; ourselves 
a y amateurs, we have, through it, 

med delightful acquaintances, we hope 

We may say valuable friends. We have 
an innocent, cheerful and healthy recre- 
ation jn tending our fowls. But nothing 
ha he us more pleasure than the com- 
munications which pour in upon us from 
those who are anxious to carry out our 
pr keri for making poultry the means 
of bettering the condition of our laborers 
in the agricultural districts. We earnest- 
ly believe much good can be done by it, 
and it has"this advantage, that it affords 
the means to agricultural laborers of earn- 
ing money, and ¢onsequently, not only 
averting poverty, but of raising them in 


the social scale. 


are tested. -That which|P 





** Whatever maybe the end of the pres- 
ent poultry mania, it is unquestionable 
thatthe demand for poultry will continue. 
Immense numbers of fowls are being ex- 
ported daily, and although the supply 
may be greatly ::.creased, it is unequal 
to the demand. 

“It was said, years ago, that when rail- 
ways were finished, horses and oats would 
be unsaleable. Every one knows that 
this has not been the case, and it will be 
so with poultry. We are entirely without 
statistical returns on the subject, but if 
they were compiled, people would be as- 
tonished at the consumption of both e 
and of birds. We know the aumber of 
the former that is imported , but we have 
no idea how many are sent daily from 
Scotland and from different parts of the 
country, tothe London market. Poultry, 
except to rich people, has always been a 
luxury, it may continue so during a few 
months in the year; but there is no reason 
why, in tbe autumn and winter months, it 
should not be within reach of those where 
means aresmall. It can be raised at lit- 
tle expense, and sold for little money.— 
We think itis one of our duties to bring 
these tacts constantly before our readers 
and subscribers. We believe, a horse 
that had once been first favorite with the 
“Derby” was sold by auction for eleven 
ounds; we know that thorough breds are 
to be met with in cabs. They were “once 
upon a time”? much thought of for coach- 
ing purposes; they are still prized for com, 
mon work, because of their “blood,” and 
it is undeniable that immense good has 
been done by the breeders of them, as 
though many prove unfit for the turf, yet, 
for other purposes, they are valuable an- 
imals. So it will be with poultry; the dis- 
qualified for exhibitions will supply our 
markets plentifully with capital birds;— 
wherever such are offered for sale, pur- 
chasers will be found, and they will create 
a market where.none existed.” 

From thie number of the Chronicle we 
also take following extracts: 

Tae Peacock, however ornamental it may 
be, is a decided nuisance in places where there 
is not ample room, and where the gardens are 
not well watched. Thevoice, too, is anything 
but agreeable; but there is some consolation 
in the fact, that its harsh notes are a kind of 
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, and foretel rain. It is almost im- 
va their untamed propensity 


whence, at the earliest dawn of day, they de- 
seend on py Sere“ into the gardens, 
where naught in the shapeof fruit comes amiss 
térthem, tosay nothing of the buds of plants 
and shrubs, which they pick out as cleverly 
asa ballfinch. If pinioned, or confined to 
any aviary, they hecome almost use.ess as or- 
naments; for it is in their flight and freedom 
of action that their ehief beauty consists.— 
When, however, they are vag in large num- 
bers at some little distance from the house, 
vis: at an entrance-lodge, they form a ve 
ornamenta] addition to the beauty or a pa 
or extensive lawn. 

T believe these birds are polygames, but am 
not at.all sure. Both the cock and hen are 
great destroyers of the young of other pee 
try, and especially the latter when she has a 
family of her own; but this propensity is more 

in some individuals than others. 

Tb not breed so early as other kinds of 
poalery nor are they so prolific; the hen not 
reading till her third year, and her eggs rare- 
ly exceeding halt-a-dozen in number. She 
jnvariably steals her nest, and if disturbed, as 
invariably forsukes it The period of incubs- 
tion is 28 days, and the chicks, with care, are 
not particularly difficult to rear, at least not 
moreso than Turkeys or Guinea fowl. As 
a matter of py ofit they are not worth the trou- 
ble of rearing, as some eight or nine months 
must elapse before they are fit for the spit, 
ey are not, according to my soli- 
beppoai of judging, 80 good as Tur- 

ts. 

e Herorsu or a Oocmy Cnrma Fowt. 
—<A gentleman having purchased at a public 
sale a pair of two-year old Cochin fowls, took 
them to a property where they enjoyed the run 
of a large rove unmoleated by any other poul 
try. In less thin three weeks the hen was 
found 'té have “‘stolen ‘a nest,” on the bare 
ground, behind some old timber in a vacant 
stable, and was sitting on fourteen eggs. The 
male bird seemed unusaally interested in her 
6écupation, and seated hiemelf regularly about 
a yard from his mate.nearly the whole of his 
time. ‘Their owner, however, was not a little 
ainoved to find thit during the night an egg 
had been purloined from the sitting hen; and 
later in the same day etili another was miss- 
ing. Acting under the impression that his loss- 
es proceeded from some youths in a workshop 
that overlooked his york (and whom he had 
froquetl heard speak coveteously of his fa- 
Vorites,) he determined to watch for the in- 
tea through a small fissure in an adjoin- 

@ building. Shortly after taking his posi- 
fion be observed a large rat creep stenlthily 


of trees or houses, from ed, off 


towards anaes on its approach the hen rais- 

ed herself, but though apparently much alarm- 
> ered no ition, and the rat, after 

several ineffectual attempts, rolled 

gently from the nest, and continued pus be 

with its head towards a hole about five or six 

feet distant. At this juncture the cock, which 

till then had appeared quite a erenive 

tor of the whole affair, suddenly rushed upon 


ithe aggressor, and following up bis advantag. 


es by a rapid succession of blows with his feet 


‘and spurs, still persevered, until he had driven 


the rat into a corner; here, however, a chap 
took place in **the fortune of war;”’ and the 
latter, summoning up all its courage, jum 
upon the head of the cock, inflicting at the 
same time a serious bite through the swallow, 
which caused the fowl to fall from its feetand 
struggle violently with its wings. The owner, 
greatly troubled at this apparently unequa 
contest new hastened to the rescue; his sur- 
prise, however was great on finding, whew he 
reached the combatants, the cock standing 

on the rat, which had fixed firm hold of its 
opponent through thefoot. This strange war- 
fare was “allowed now to take its own 
course,”’ and soon drew to a close, for the Co- 
chin seized its adversary by the nape of the 
neck, and at one pull literally scalped it. 
From the hemorrhage that instantly took 
place, the re: ult was no longer dubious, the 
gripe of the rat slackened, and he sank dead 
at the feet of our courageous favorite.” 


From the Uhio Farmer. 
Management of Young Chicken, 
Frizxp Browy:—As this is the season of 
hatching and managing chicks, I thougtt't 
would not be amiss to give you a few items in 
reference to this branch of rural economy, 
As the raising of poultry of late years has 
become as profitable as any stock on the farm, 
and like other stock pays, it should receive 
attention Ra There re many 
items pertaining te the management 0 
chicks. that 1 cannot at this time dwell on; 
but will give my plan of raising them. 
First.—Select a good hen to take charge of 
your little family. The number. of eng wo 
place under each hen should be carefully 
alated by the size of both the hen and 
gs. But never sét over fifteen eggs. Mark 
the eggs, so that you can tell if other hens 
lay to her. Set her in a dark, quiet place. 
{t isan old custom tosetan odd number; it is 
emppeeed by doing so they batch better—but 
{ have never found any difference between 
setting an odd or an even number, Place m 
the bottom of your nest tobacco stems; cover 
them with cat straw, and sprinkle gum cam- 


- 





phor fowsee®) on the straw; and dust the 
hen twice a week, while setting, with powder- 
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enuf, This will keep 
which I consider very 
and comfort. 
gapes in chiekens come 
of the mother. I firmly believe 
inhaled in the nostrils, and then 
-pipe, anid become aworm. I find 
' elear from lice are not likely 
chickens. 
‘are cracked during their incuba- 
uld have thin paper pasted over 
cracked part, er gum shellac rubbed over 
‘Twenty-one days will bring forth the 
. of they do not hatch even, those that 


are hatched first should be taken out, till all 
are brought forth. When all make their ap- 

» place the hen and chicks in a good 
coop, faging the South or East; place around 


the coop four boards one foot wide and twelve 
Pe ne this will make a range for them. 
should be confined to the coop, and 

the.chicks haye the range of the enclosure. 
Do not feed for the first twenty-four hours. 
for the first month on coarse corn meal, 

i d with milk; do not feed it to them 
wet. Mix with feed twice a week, strong soap 
suds. Corn, ground: coarse in a coffee or 
paint mill, is good for them te pick at. . Do 
not feed the meal after three o’clock, P. m., 
as it is better for then not to have their craws 
overloaded with heavy corn meal to sleep on. 
Asthey grow up, feed refuse wheat and broom- 
corn seed, Give them twice a week cooked 
meat, chopped fine; also green food, grass and 
onion. tops, cut fine. Keep plenty of sour 
them; also clean, fresh water, and 

anes, Care Ye arhy taken a 

‘ ousey; if t 0, grease their 

heads, and ~ their ee with lard, and 
apriakle on them camphor. Do not permit 
em. 40 go in the wet grass, or to be out in the 


The most desructive disease to the young, is 
» Iv is known by the following 

: A few. days after the chicken is 
i i id—frequently 

i i 5 this 

ied by frequent aud violent sneez- 
pe: If it is allowed to.rvn on in this state 
week, the chick dies. The tip of the 
toungue hecomes white and horny. There is 
generally fever. The cause of the disease is 
& small worm (called Fasciola tracheae) in the 
amy Hf . are a great many remedies 
as giving the chick pepper corn, tur- 


time, assafeotida, salt and a dozen more 
I tried all these, unti] I found the 
true cause of the disense. It ieuseless to give 
the chiek pone will go into the craw. 
There is but one resort—and that 1s to ex- 
tract the worm from the wind-pipe, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Take a small feather 


the thumb and fore-finger on each of 
bill, so as to hold the mouth open; “draw 
neck ont gently, introduce the teat over the 
tongue, and watch when the chicken breathes, 
which o the wind-pipe; then enter it quick 
—do not be afaid after the point is entered— 
push down gently two or three inches, and 
then draw the feather out in cork-screw fash - 
ion! The worms will follow, and others will 
be loosened by sneezing. Repeat once more 
but not oftener; then release the chick. if 
they sLould gape the next day, repeat the op- 
eration. 

I have been very successful in curing this 
troublesome disease, by smoking the chick with 
tobacco stems. Take tobacco stems and put 
them into a tin pan or iron vessel; put in a few 
shavings, and set them on fire with the tobac- 
eo. ‘Take the sufferer and hold it over the 
smoke till it stops geping; then take it away 
two or three times a minute to get breath. 
The smoke is inhaled in the wind pipe, suffo- 
cates the worm, and causes the chicken to 
sneeze and cough it up. Repeat every two 
days. I shall in a future communication give 
my experience with the diseases of older fowls. 

P. Mstenpy¥. 

Turn-a-pis-Ka Piace, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


Lifein the Country. 

The venerable Knick, among a host of good 
things on the Editor’s Table for the present 
month, gives the following capital array of 
assumed amg ome attendant apon the ex- 
change from city to country, from the pen of 


avalued co udent® 

“Itis a good thing to live in the country. 
To escape from the prison-walls of the me- 
tropolis— the great brickery we call “the city’ 
—and to live amid blossoms and leaves, 
shadow and sunshine, in moon-light, and star- 
light, in rain, mist, dew, hoar-frost and 
drought, out in the open champaigne, and 
under the blue dome that is bou ‘by the 
horizon only. Itise thing to have « 
well with dripping buckets, a porch with h 
buds and sweet bells, a hive embroidered wit 
nimble bees, sun dial mossed over, ivy up to 
the eaves, curtains of dimity, a tumbler of 
fresh frowers in your bed-room, a rooster on 
the roof and a dog under the piazza. 

“When Mrs. Sparrowgrass and | moved into 
the country with our heads full of fresh but- 
ge eool, te Phen for hey, ae 
i entirely lucid respecting milk, and @ 
leoseness of calculation as te the number in the 
house it would take a good laying hen to sap- 








and |ply with fresh eggs every morning; when Mra’ 
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some | ed notions had to 


avenue G. 
ait of the first achievements in the coun- 


4 


spel tho dew ison the rae forth. 
morn, and 80 

rising! What cam. be done with five or 
six o’cloek intown? What may not be done 


at those hours in the ? The hoe, the 

the dibble, the spade, the water-pot? 

lant, prune, drill, » graft, un 

Sprinkle? Mrs. 8. 1 agreed to rise 
early in the country’ 


‘‘Riehard and Robin were two pretty men, 
They laid in bed tillthe clock struck ten; 
Upjumped Richard and looked at the sky; 
- © Brother and Robin! the sun,s very bigh! 
»darly rising in the country is not an in 
stinct, it is a sentiment and must be caltiva- 


_A friend recommended me tojsend to the 
uth side of Long Island for some very pro- 
potatoes —the real sonst breed. 
went my man, and what with expenses 
of horse-hire, tavern bils, toll gates, and 
breaking a waggon, the hi mi, cost as 
much apiece as pine apples. They were. fine 
preeiece args with comely denbenets and 
languishing eyes that promised increase 

of farnil without Relay, 
own en, (for which I hired a landscape 
gardener at two dollars per. day 


me.) I concluded that the o of my first 
experience in early rising be the plant- 
ing.of hi uses, J i rose 


sping at five and it rained! next, 
Sipeiiecht psndlomrenny, top: ao calaann 
splendid potatoes r. 
“My Bear,”eaid F to, Mrs.. Sparrowgrass,’’ 
where did you get those’ fine potatoes?” 


partes “3: 
ed.and baked, with a nice thin brown 


ergst on » 
‘L tos sucessful afterward. I did 
gSaane ine seed putatoes in the ground. 
something was the matter; at the end of 
theseasoa I did not get as nany outas1 put in. 
. “Mrs, Sperrowgrass, who is @ notable 
| aang said to mé@ one day, ‘mow my 
dear, wesball soon have lenty of ones, for I 
have been buying a lobot young chickens.’’ 
they were each. one with as many 


feathers as a Greashopper anda chirp no 
louder,, Of course, we ooked forward with 
plaeesapento the time when the first cack- 
feqarenenens eamhaticenpoen: 

in the we rovid- 
ed bountifully. . They : 


early rising! with the lark—with the 


remarkably 
and departures made from the replied, ‘‘Yes 1 
we had inid down in the little back par- but if I wanted to‘heve # teal trest, I 


and I moved into the | ‘day 1 ventured to remark that our enw taxa 


combs, to which Mra. 
» she had observed 


itorget up early in the morning and hear 


t 
} 


8. 1 worked my 
‘to instruct 


ully. They grew finely, and one 


crow.” 

Crow,” cried I faintly, “our hens crow. 
ing! Then by ‘the cock that crowed in the 
morn to wake the priest all shaven and shorn,” 
we might as well give up all hopes of ha 


said I ‘‘for as sure as you live 
watt er 4 


ens are all roosters!” And s9 
are roosters! that grew up and fought with tie 
neighbors chickens, unti] there was nots 
whole pair of eyes on either side of the 
fence. 
A — a good thing to have in the coun- 
a I have one which! raised from a pup. 
eis a stout fellow, and a a barker 
and feeder. wy ee whom I bought 
himeaid he was thorough bred, he begins to 
havea mongrel look about him. He isa 
watch- dog t 5 for the ee M4 sees 
any suspicious lookin on about the 
alan oe comes right into the kitchen and po 
behind the steve. First we kept him ‘ih 
the house, and he seratched all night to get 
out. Then weturned him out and he scratch: 
ed all night to getin. Then we tied him 
the back of the garden, and he howled 
thatiour neighbor shot at him twice before 
. Finally we gave him away, and 
ihe came back; and now he is just recov 
froma fit in which he has'totn up’ the 
that had been sown for our spring radishes)’ 
A good strong, is a neceessary article 
for a garden. A 2 seven, beery ee an 
a dislocated hinge, so that it will neither open 
nor shut. Such an one as I had last year. 
The — before my fence are in comm 
and all the neighbors cows pasture theré. 
remarked to Mrs. 8., as we stood at thé 
window in June last how placid and 
esque the cattle looked, as bam ts wy about 
cropping the green herbage. Next 1 
found the innocent creatures in my 
They had not left a green thing in it, The 
corn in the milk, the beans on poles, the 
cabbages, the tender lettace, even the t 
shoots of my young frait trees had vanish- 
ed. And there they were, looking om the 
ruin they had made. Our watch-dog, to 
was foregathering with them, It was too 
much; and I got a stick and drove them all 
out, a a young, wild and reckless heifer, 
whom I chased all over the flower beds, break- 
ing down my trelises, my woodbine and sweet 
briers, my roses and nies, until I corper- 
ed her in a hotbed. Ihad to eal) for assis- 





her owner sued me for damages and recovered. 
I belive I shall move te town.” 


tance the extreate her from the sashes, and 
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"Process of Hay making. 
i , thé ebject ‘of the far: 


the in its ect state; and : : resaak 

bling the grass ish oo, Tt fe madeoca.|owed to attain. their full growth, and 
ry, inthe first , to know when the 
y ism has reavhedthat state, that we may 
thus fix upon the proper time for moving. 


. S-/of nutriment properties within it, r 
informs us that of the vari-|thus determined, the next econsiderati 


er to 


* Chemist 


wus ingredients which compose grass 


| ' ' without any waste of their nutri 
Be cab Cbditien eee early reeans| Teen Seva double thag 


A 
Rivest oan was 






nutritive matter which they do ’ 


make some progress towards decay.” 


The proper season for mowing .the 
grass so aT hosts the largest a unt 


»|is—the preservation of those useful 


théie portions which are immediately 80-| ities in the hay. 


luble.in water are the most fitted for the 


Experiments show that out of the va- 


of nutrition; and therefore, it/rious constituents of which grass is coma 
ptiould be cut at that period when the/nosed, the mucilage, starch, gluten, and 
latgest amount of gluten, sugar, and oth-|sugar (which are soluble in water) ate 
er matter soluble in water, is contained alone retained in the body of an animal 


enerall 


init, And that period is not 


when plants have shot into seed, |tive an 
for the inciple substance is then woody |as assisting, or modifying 
insoluble in water|rather than as bein 


for being assimila-|the compound, and being*voided with 
It has been shown) woody fibre. 


fibré; which is total] 
and therefore unfitt 
ted in the stomach. 


for the purpose of life, the bitter extrae- 
é saline matters my considered 
e functia: 
nutritive. parts @ 


The woody fibre serves 


p= Aecne the grass first springs abovelonly to give bulk to the food, and there- 


surface of the earth the chie 


constit-|fore distention to the stomach, w 


Went of its early blades is water, the|when moderately filled, brings thosemus- 


amount of solid matter being comparative- 


cles into active exercise which tend se 


e food in constant motion, 


pation as its growth advances, the de-|much to pa healthy digestion, by, 


on of a more indurated form of car-|kee ing t 


on ally becomes more considerable 
tie’sugar and soluble matter at first in- 
teasing, then gradually diminishing, ot 
five way'to the deposition of woody sub- 
stance;” the sachariné juices being in 
the ét abundance when the grass is 
iff fall flower, the latter part of the pro- 


e6és Of fructification, the formation of|casualties attendi i 


Wie'seed, &c., the sugar rapidly decrea- 
ame ek and when the pfs have 
¥éd ‘at maturity the stem and leaves 

to decay; so that if the grass is 

not cut when in flower, a great amount 
of nutriment will be wasted. Many of 
the natural pasture grasses, however, 
are éxceptions to,this rule; some possess- 
& greater ntfritive value ohin the 

is ripe thin at the time of flowering. 

= *" — It is ‘Obvious from the 
foregoing remarks that nearly every spe- 
cies of grass—no matter whether it con- 
tains most nutriment when flowering or 
when seeding—yields the most profit in 
hay and Yatteraiath, if it be cut when in 
flower. “It has indéed been proved that 


he principal object, then, which is to 
be aimed at in haymaking; is, to retaix 
the soluble portion.of the grass in perfect 
int emily. . lish 
is cannot be completely accomplish- 
ed, because of the Reestestion in, our, 
present mode of haying, and the many 
.., From various 
experiments made by Dr. Thompson, it 
has been found that 38 1-2 parts (by 
weight) of grass form only 100 when 
Lt into hay. This amount of grass 
contains of matter soluble in hot water 
28.13 ; arts, and in cold water 8,21 parts, 
but instead of this amount, the equiva, 
lent quantity of hay,.or 100 parts, copfaine 
only 16 instead of 28 parts soluble in hat 
water, and 5.06 instead of 8 1-4 parts so- 
luble in cold water, - A very large pro- 
portion of the soluble or nutritive matter 
of the grass has obviows'y disappeared, 
in its conversion into hay. . The result 
the process has therefore been to approx- 
imate the soft, juiey and tender grass to 
woody fiber, by washing out or decompo- 
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, be avoided, for it is far better 
A pee tainted mf hay-. 
than thus exhausted of its nutriment 
its: id other soluble consti- 
; The great cause of this deterio- 

0 is the water which may be present 
éither from the incomplete removal of the 
tral’ amount of water in the ps by 
ing, or by the apsorption of this fluid 

fom the atmosphere. “Water, when 
ting in hay from either of these sour- 
rial induce fermentation, a process 
which one of the most important con- 
stituents. of the grass, namely, sugar, 
Will'be destroyed, the action necessary 
“decomposition of the sugar is induced 
"the ‘presence of the albuminous mat- 
of the grass; and the result is, that 
jé'Stigar is converted into alcohol and 
garb acid; and that alcohol is produ- 
dina heated haystack, in many cases, 
dir detected by the similarity of the 







r disengaged that is perceptible in a 
e Rag 
“The process of haymaking, then,-is 
thé remoyal of this moisture from the 
grass and Dr. Thompson has found that 
only method which succeeds in pre- 
~~ grass perfectly entire is by means 
artificial heat. 
The quantity of water, or volatile 
matter, capuble of being removed from 
‘at the temperature of boiling water, 
varies considerably; the amount of vari- 
during his experiments being from 
twenty to fourteen reent. If thelow- 
ér ‘percentage could be attained at once 
y simple drying in the sun, the process 
haymaking wane oa admit of 
é improvement; but the best new 
made hay that he has examined contain- 
62 more than this amotint of. water, the 
riuinbers obtained verging towards twen- 
t cént. When it contains as much 
as this it is very liable to ferment, espe- 
cially if it should happen to be moistened 
By any accidental approach of water. Rye 
grass, contains, af an early period of its 
growth, as much 9s 81 af any. per cent of 
fern d the whole of which may be remo- 
by subjecting the grass to a temper- 
ature considerably under that of boiling 
water; but even with a heat of 120 ° , the 
eater portion of water is ‘removed and 


ars to. greatly 


ich cattle consume 


character which a 
to the relish with 


this kind of provender. Theadvantag:s 
attained by this method of making 
are sufficiently obvious. By this means 


all the constituents of the grass are: re. 
tained in a state of integrity; the sugar 
by the absence of .water, is. protected 
from undergoing decomposition; the col- 
oing matter of the. grass is: com 
tively little affected; while the soluble 
salts are not exposed to the.risk of bei 
washed. out by the rains, as,in.the com, 
mon process of haymaking. 
From the above chemical observations, 
made by Dr. Thompson in his recent, re- 
searches upon the food of animals,.we 
learn the theory of haymaking; the ingui- 
ry now.is—how, in practice, can we best 
approximate to the correct principles 
laid down? 

It is an essential point that the mows 
ers should be good workmen, and perform 
their work neatly and evenly, making the 
sythe to cut as near the ground as possi- 
ble, in order to insure the greatest bulk 
of hay, and facilitate the springing up of 
the-young shoots of the eddish or after, 
math, They. generally begin to »work 
before sunrise, and remain till after sun 
set; frem one acre to an acre and a_ half, 
according to the bulk of the crop, being 
a fair day’s work for aman. As soop as 
the dew is off, the mowmen should .be 
followed by men and. women. with forks, 
who shake and spread the swarths evenly 
over the whole surface of the meadow, 
or this may be more economically and 
expeditiously oned by means of a teddi 
machine, drawn by a horse, which..wi 
do the work of twelve or fifteen hayma- 
kers, and distribute the grass more thinly 
and evenly as it crosses the field. 

And.this. must not be allowed to, lie 
long benecth the scorching heat of the 
sun without being turned, for by, thus do 
ing, the upper part becomes brown 
withered, whereas it is desirable to keep 
if as green as possible, All the grass 
which has been tedded and turned during 
the day, ought to be thrown together the 
same eveuing in ‘“‘windrows;” thats 
long rows throughout the field, gath 





grass still retains its green color—a 





together by the akers working. i 
the opposite directions, the two ou 
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) Or boys, y rakes, the others 
(the h ally accumulating, 
thus sent on from one to an- 
towards the of the intended 

until it forms from a party on each 
sidey@ double row, and twe men follow, 
putting these'two intoone com pact “‘wind- 
yow,” about*five feet wide and three feet 
.§Or, the hay “may be put together 
‘small heaps or “footkocks,” the form- 
er method being preferable for. expedi- 
p, and. affording. sufficient protection 
from heavy dews, the latter more secure 
from:the injury of rain, and may the ad- 
ifthe weather prove cloudy or ad- 

The following morning; or on the 

fétirn Of surtable weather, the whole 
ust again be thrown out, so as to se- 
cure the greatest possible benefit fromthe 
sug’srays and drying winds; andthe grass 
mown on the preceding night and early 


ts 


thenext' morning, may ‘be tedded when 
thedew is off, and afterwards turned; and 
Cooan it be°fine drying weather, the 
rst day’s hay will soon be. sufficiently 
made—that is, it will have lost. most.of 
its‘moisture, the chief part of its natural 
juices will remain; and as it has been well 
seattered about and frequvntly turned, 
thisewill have been effected without some 
portions of the grass being too much with- 
ered and others still too suculent. It still 
retains its fine light green color, and the 
er’s aim now is to secure it with the 
greatest possible haste. For this pur- 
pose, the hay is. gathered her into 
rows,and the rows divided and collected 
together into ‘hay-cocks;” which may be 
doné by forking, ‘but if the sky is over- 
cast, and threatens, rain, the windrows 
should be. drawn up into large cocks b 
»two horses walking, one on eac 
of the row, dragging a rope after 
them, which passes:round the end of the 
row; two men ride upon the rope and as 
the horses proceed, ‘the hay rises up be- 
tween them, forming a heap; and this 
having slip far enough to have accumula- 
ted a sufficient quantity, the rope is lifted 
up, the hinder portion of the mass pulled 
up on tothe top, and another cock com- 
menced., Care should be taken that the 
coks are “made up” tieatly and well, to 
keep out the rain, and the bork or hand 





and spoiled by being repeatedly spréad.” 
ait HOLY tard not to allow Net ; 
main long under the hot beams of the sun 
whole’ time. “All the hay must, in’ 
course, be made ‘and ‘cocked after th 
samé manner. Unless the aspect of the 
sky betokens approaching showers, the 
smaller kind of hay-cocks, made by rolf- 
ing up the windrows, with forks, into 
proper sized heaps, will, be best, 
he next morning;.or a8 soon as, the 
weather permits,;they may be well thrown 
out into “staddles” of a few yards im 
width, to insure the hay being sufficierit- 
ly well dried; and it wil? then be ready 
for loading. . 
Of course, the farmer must not be guided 
by any given, rules for hay making... In 
this. operation he. has to depend uponi#’ 
very fickle and. changeable power, namids 





y|ly, the influence-of the weather, and hé’ 


must vary and modify them to suit cif- 
cumstances. The “object to be aimed’ 
can only be exhibited to his view, and a 
model method pointed out for him to. im- 
itate as closely.as.he can, The i 
tion given of the chemical nature of 
ocess nn ap to the haymaker what 
has to do, and perhrps the followin 
truth will enable him in discovering 
most eligible way of doing it: nated 
Ist. “He must remember that the chief 
point isto preserve the hay from dew and 
rainwater washes maak the soluble 
salts and other matters, and when in the. 
stack will cause fermentation, and that 
injures the bay by destroying some of its 
most valuable properties; therefore br’ 
it into windrows, or make into footcooks 
at nightfall, and never open it in the morn< 
ing until the dew has evapoarted. 
24. ‘ Bear in mind that, if the weather 
is unfavorable, the less it is disturbed the 
better, and the longer it will retain, its 
native powers, . Hay has been found'to 
preserve a great amount of its nutritive 
qualities for manydays, nay, even weeks, 
when mown wet)or when saturated witht 
the rains whilst lying in swath; if, there 
fore, the weathér be unfavorable, it will 
be better Not to tedd the hay at all, nor 
even turnover the swaths. If repeatedly 
dried and wetted again, it soon becomes 
valueless; this error of meddling wit 





rakes must be kept going during the 





hay amidst frequent showers, must, if 
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ut. being turned;,this will, preserve 
aaah ae 


ing its yirtues,),it may be so dry, 
8 little heating or fermentation as) 
e shall occur in the stack, remem-' 











8Q\D “making” as fine, suculent herb- 
age.— Cyclopedia of Agriculture. 


Pete rh France is so far advanced 

alarge yield is countedon. The 

Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial 

writes under date of May 20th: “I am glad 
that all fears for the harvest have 

at. rest. We heave had ebundant cool 

and a change of the moon has brought 


and seasonable sung, The , 

wget nod oats pee unusually promisin Fraite 
above the average; vogetab les are 
from the unconscionably high prices 

last fortnight. The vines have suffered 
having been killed by the late 








Iz have any species of the aphis in your 
ng ease mite a trial of the followin 
: ‘Get from a druggist 1-2 pound o 
boil it fifteen minutes in six quarts of 
pour off the decoction into a dish. 
3 When coo! get.an to 


mies she, reaches ging, thems 
lijle motion to wel all the inseots.— Ger. Tel 


5 at Ga MET TITRE OT 
_ Preminm Sale of Tobacco, 
‘The annus! premium of tobacco and 
of ew came off this morining at the 
; arehouse. The attendance was 
fair, andthe bidding, as far as we observed, 


spirited. 
Wr. M, Price. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. 
Dausman, the committee selected to award 
the main prize of $50 to the best hogshead of 


facturing leaf adj it to a: hogshead 
by Mr. Fortune, of Pike county. _ li 
sold by J. W. Booth to Lewis.& Bro, for 


100 thé. 
‘The prize 25 for the second premium of 
manufacturing Tobaceo, was awarded to Wm. 
H. Blackburn, of Calloway county. It was 


nent & Sonto Lewsw & Bro: 
6 Committee on shipping tobacco, con- 


of Messrs, R. Toewater, Adolphus 
elter, and James R. Bridges, awarded the 
of $25 to a hogshead grown T. P. 


cha or wat oe 





» plums, 


Bally put out, to be _— ‘¢. 
that coarse grass does not require. sanding. th acto, crf removal 


insects, unprotected from 


.; and, indeed, 
pari AS pe pat meager these 
|geasons, when cattle are fond of the 


young trees are party fenngen of bark, 

imbs, &c., so a8 to rendered comparative 
ly worthless for after use. When fruit trees 
, they will pay well for exact 
pruning 


cleansing of bark by the soda we 
often recommended, and full tillage, theres 


bd 
oy 
apa aoe profitable pan current crops 
of the farm, réquiring less labor in ortion 
to the value of det roducts. The tode of 
treatment for every kind of trees has been giv- 
en in our back volumes.— Working Fi 


are once in 
and proper treatment; and by 





ILLINOIs WHEAT CROP.—The season is now 
so far advanced that growers can judge, with 
much aceuracy, what are the propects of the 
BEproeching wheat crop; and the 

ich reach us from all parts of the 
give promise of a full bountiful harvest, 

e learn from one of our millers, who has 
ust returned from a tour out this 
of the State, that he has never seen finer 
fields anywhere, and that, if nothing inter- 
roe to cut off the promised yield 
will exceed all caleulation. Thro 
Madison Jersey, Greene, Macoapin, 
gomery, Scott, and other adjoining counties, 
a much larger quantity than usual has beer 

anted; and the same we believe is true, if 

he other parts of the State. We shall not be 
surprised, if Illinois shall this ~ear take her 
place, next to Obio, as the second wheat 
growing State in the Union.—{ Alton Tel. 





Frepivc Annats ON naY.—A great loss is 
frequently sustained by feeding animals too 
often, and giving them too large quantities # 
a time. In this way, by having a great pile 
of fodder for a long time before them, whieh 
is aectit't mr oul and pads Pr 
constantly breathing upon it while rooti 
over ia rer, it isvimberfoctly wg 
large portion of it perhaps wasted. To pre- 
vent this, hay should be given frequently and 
in smal) qaantities, jialy when placed in 
racks or mangers, as i should always we 


fed out. For where hay is scattered over 


ground, ey yr or less quantity is al 
wasted; and if the ground is all muddy 
of it at least, is sure to be trodden under fo¢t 





of Oalloway ‘county. Sold F. P. 
tod. Re Roowsher at 66 85; 





and spoiled. 
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apt ci From the American Agriculturist. 

an fom ‘To y pete ty gneve 

ruzx TO Marxet.—A- promise e some time 
our, further, late request that I 

sume of my experience and obser- 
' to the injury done to beef 
driving and transporting by water or 

for the New York market, is my 

for this article. If any thing I can 

say on this subject and those relating to it 
told in my plain way, will be of an practical 

benefit, it will be at your disposal. 

Twenty years ago, the State of New York, 
with Connecticut, almost wholly supplied 
our city with neat cattle about three parts, 
of the year, and Pennsylvania and Ohio nade 

the other part, which was principally 
ugh the summer season. But the rapid 
increase of population or consumers in our 
great and growing city, has greatly exceeded 

a pry, ns of the graziers of both New 
York and Connecticut; in fact, fewer cattle 

arenow.paised and grazed than were at that 
period. Ineed but refer you to Dutchess 
county. The number now sent from there 
a or several years past) to our city, is less 
one half. The farmers and graziers that 
formerly fatted from fifty to seventy-five cat- 
tle, now turn off some ten or fifteen, and their 
extra land is more seomtebiy employed. for 
in and other purposes. I may say that 
this is nearly so hout the Staes of New 
York and Connecticut, therefore we have had 
to on Pennsyivania, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Arkansas. Although we still have enough 
weekly to supply the demand of our market, 
wnich is at present about three thousand head, 
et the fact is, the consumers are growing 
Ithen than the prodiasers, and if our railroads 
should have another destruction or stoppage, 
pets had some few weeks ago, and for a 
or two or three weeks, the New York- 
ers would for a while be in a state of starva- 
tion for “fresh beef.’ 

Fifteen ur twenty years ago, driving cattle 
on foot was the principal mode of getting 
them here. They were started—say from IIli- 
nois—with about one hundred ina drove, and 
about the time they could feedon grass on 
their way, ut a very slow rate, say eight miles 
per day, and so continued for sometimes ten 
to twelve weeks before they would arrive 
here, at a cost of from five ‘to eight dollars 

t head. Sometimes, through improper 

ving or care, they arrived in very bad con- 

j losing in flesh and fat, especially from 
the pate, the value of the beast 
$100 $15. The fie nb. Yala improper driv- 
IDs ' ibe dry, tough and tasteless. In 
fact, all driven any great. ilis- 
tanoe will be so, more or less; but the flesh 


The transportation of cattle b: 


from the same fat animal, taken di from 
the barn = be juicy, well flavored and» 
tender. I might compare them to a horse that 
is kept tied up, without work and well fed;. 
his.fiesh will be soft; fat and tender;. but use 
and work bim hard, the juices and soft fat 
will sweat out of him, and after a while leave 
him with a firm, dry, hard, and a tough flesh, 
capable of wear and a Jong endurance. 

ut the driving has been very much impro- 
yed upon; more care, attention, and stro; 
feeding (with grains) have been introduced, 
with advantage both to drover and butcher. 4 
water, and 
on the railroad, is certainly the best. and 
cheapest plan, providedsuitable arrangements 
and careful handling can be given, but often 
you will see among some of the droves, several 
that look as if they had been scalded, burned, 
and bruised. Sometimes, fh driving them om 
board a steamer, they get roughly handled, 
and are placed too near the boilers or furnace; 
and in putting them ona rail-car, they are 
crowded and cramped together, without being 
tied by the head, from 14to 16 animals on @ 
car; and the result is, that a sudden start of 
the ‘iron horse’? throws some of them downy 
or against one another, and again after @ 
delay, (and it is sometimes days,) the animals, 
living without nourishment, are hungry, thirs- 
ty, and week; not ableto stand so long a 
lame, they sit down, and are tramped. w 
by one another, and by the time they get to 
our market ate in a bruised and. miserable 
condition. I have seen many of them in this 
bruised, scalded, burnt, sickly, and feveish 
condition, with swollen ramps, hips, ribs, and 
shoulders—others with burnt sides, buttocks, 
teads, and running sores, Certainly no ani- 
mul in this condition could be otherwise than 
feverish and sickly; and or couse not proper 
nor wholesome food; but they are sold to 
somebody, and at some price. But of late 
our drovers have given more attention and 
care to this subject, as many of our best butch- 
ers will not knowingly buy from tnose who 
have these injured cattle. I must confess 
that I have been caught sometimes with these 
cattle, and with loss, the injuries not being 
always perceptible when ins, | 
This carrying system should be improved 
upon. Ths cars should have ‘moveable 
stalls,” and the cattle he tied head to the 
front, where they can be fed, out of moveable 
racks, and watered by running a trough im 
front of them atthe watering places, and 
careful men to take charge of them. This all 
will cost money, but the difference in the 
value of the animals, on their arrival in our 
market, will well pay the extra expense, and 
give pleasure, health, and more satisfaction 
to the consumer, 
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Tis y has yy rh ap eee bie ‘ na Se 
Fair ys in the b jast west) To Prevent Cows from Shedding Milk. 


of bo te ong on — pe ri Toad. ‘Tt’ is 
Vv ae a to the purpose, being set 
in 2 thie bed ant ay Pa oo trees pe 
having very conveient a bount su oO 
most pa! are etock-water. The soil is 
and ‘will not afford mud. The society has or- 
dered the grounds to be improved and appoin- 
ted: an energetic Committee, consi of 
Chas. tf, Hardin, D. M. Tucker, Alfred J. 
» H. Larimore and Bartley, with 
iotary powérs as to the quality, and 
kind of improvement. This Committee has 
‘Iaboriously engaged in their daties, 
h ‘already contracted for the lumber 
and posts, at a cost of over $700. On next 
Tuésday evening the¥ will let the contract for 
building the fence and in some short time 
thereafter, after due notice, the ring and 
theatre. Carpenters and others will 
) what is out. Money and reasonable 
share‘of co pride to induce them 
to put these things “‘through’’ in short order 
and® in good style: The ring will have a 
diatneter of fifty yards and be/paled in. The 
Amphitheatre wi!l have tiers of eight seats, 
at up in the most substantial style and seat 
5500 people. A good well and pamp with 
the st Adam’s ale, will bé on hand in due 
time. The Committee aré zealously discharg- 
ing*their duty. All they ask is for good’ anc 
rompt contractors. @ society have offered 
$750 worth of prémiums. “The whole coun 
to be duly penetrated with the que’ 
value of the society and fairs, wo haye 
oiwed the society; bat we ask for Aarger num- 
bers. The great expense the-sdciety has un- 
deftaken, cal) for } additions to the num- 
beef the members, in order to be able to 
diseharge it. ‘We appeal therefore to the farm- 
er 86f Callaway to come up to the help of the 
society: We know they are actuated by a just 
serise of pride and policy, and we know our 


appeal will not be in vain. 
Fry DorLar Sirver Prrcnur Provosirion, 
Weare authorized by a friend and patron to 


t he will be one of five to purehase a 
ar silver pitcher, to be awarded to 
t _ fatest bullock under five years old, 
an@ which has not heretofore taken a premium, 
Each one of the five to jake an. entry, 
d to be made at Fulton during the next 

: away Fair. 
ny you cattle men. A fifty dollar 
‘et pitcher is worth contendiag for, . What 
pus Monroe, Howard, one, and 








Collodion (liquid curicle) is a somewhat re- 
cent discovery, and has been applied to use- 
ful purposes by surgents, but I am not aware 
that it has ever been used to prevent the loss 
of milk by leakage frem the udder of the 


cow. The mode of applying is as follows: — 


After milking, take a thin piece of muslin, 
the size of a three cent’ piece, wet it 
in the collodion and apply it quickly to the 
end of the teat. Tt dries imediately and ad- 
hering firmly, prevents the escape of milk 
from. the orifice. It can readily be removed 
at the next milking. 

On first making use of this meins | did not 
anticipate anything more than temporari- 
ly to prevent the evil. After making a few 
applications it was discontinued, I was 
somewoat surprised to find that it had perma- 
nently lessened the fault. Upon refiection, 
the modus operandi appeared ‘as follows; 
First the collodition contracts the orifice and 
thus prevents the escape of milk; and second 
the bag becoming distended, its captivity is 

ermanently enlarged. Try it. 

Another useful purpose of this article ‘may 
be mentioned. Cows’ teats often become 
tender from chaps and deep fissures in them. 
They may he readily cured by ,moistening a 

iece of muslin in this liqait and applying it 
smoothly to the part affected. It 
firmly that it will not’be loosened even if the 


try) caifis allowed to draw the milk. | 


Mk. Eprror:—The above receipe I cut from 
a Harrisburgh paper. Asis ere no credit, it 
may be original. ‘Please publish it, and add 
that molassoes is, ‘*the govereignest remedy” 
for the chapped teats of cows, to be ‘applied 
after milxing. Of course the udder shoud be 
washed with cold water, which of itself will 
a ager cure light cases. 

'y observation and expérience, though 
limited ‘go to prove the better plan to be tet- 
ting the ealf have free access to the dam, for 
twenty four hours after birth. ‘The ‘suck- 
ing ‘and buting it administers, is just the right 
treatment for the swollen udder; ‘and cases 
ot “‘Garget” are extremely rare, where this 
plan is pruttibed. It is ‘ulso much easier ‘to 
separate the mother from the calf, the next 
day, the maternal instinct being then partial- 


ly boys : 
80, it shoald nevét be permitted to kill 
a calf, in any place ‘whith the cow can have 
access to. ‘Their pitveus lowings in such ca- 
ses Jeave no room to de 
nize the blood of their ing. The 





ward your names as s00n as ‘possible to 
the editor of this paper. We are Fesponsible 


has known 6f a¢tual tears pa down the 
face of 4 cow on beiig shown the Bloody hide 
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manities must all combine to form the perfect 
character.— Rural New- Yorker. 


Preserving Harness. 

In the Farmer you Five a receipe for black- 
iny for harness. “Wi 

many others that have discussed this sub- 


you allow me along 


Phese may be thought matters of harness,"is much to be preferred to that 
for the consideration of ‘men of|recommended 


”~-but it is. net so; the beautiful hu-|for the following reasons: 


by Ald. Baker, of Rochester, 


| First; The horse oil keeps the leather pli- 
‘able, and does not let in water. 

Second, The beeswax fills up the pores of 
\the leather, while the ivory black and prus- 
sian blue form a fine glossy appearance, which 
jwill last for months, by wasbing with cas- 
Itile soap and sponge; when dirty, and drying 


ject, to give you a receipe for a blacking | With buckskin. 


that has been used by 
this" place, with the best results for many 
, for preserving and softening the leath- 
er, and imparting to the harness a glossy ap- 
nee. The mixture that you gave in this 


receipe spoken of above, was neats foot oil, 
and ivory black, 
Now, Mr. Editor, it is well known to all, 


who have had experience in taking care of 
harness, that neats-foot oil softens the leath- 
er but does not preserve it. It opens the pores 
and lets in the water, and will oltimately*rot 
the best. harness that ever was made. The 
neats foot oi] may do in a mixture where 
there are other things to preserve the leather. 

The following 1 offer as a superior black- 

ing for harness: 
“twos ivory black, pulverized, 2 do. prus- 
sian blue, pulverized. 3 do. bees-wax, and 
horse oil enough to torm a thick paste. Put 
the oil and beeswax into a sauce pan, and put 
ects po fire.” When they have become 
melted add the other ingredients and stir them 
well together; then take the saucepan off the 
fire‘and keep stirring till cool and it is fit for 
use, 

Before applying the above, harness should 

red in the following manner: 

It should be taken to pieces and thoroughly 
washed with castile soap, and luke-warm wa- 
ter. When dry, but yet soft, apply a coat of 
the blacking. 

This blacking needs a little more “elbow 
frease”’ than neats foot oil—it requires to be 
rubbed into the leather with the band; and 

be done in a warm place. In the ar- 
ticle referred to above, the writer says, ‘it 
will we ‘arm two hours to half or a whole 
day tor M3 blacking to ary; depending on the 


Now, Mr Editor, the weather should have 
hothing to do with the drying process. In 
damp or cold weather blacking should be ap- 

in a ‘room heated by a stove when it 
will take from two to three fiours to dry— 
then wash with castile soap and warm water, 
aad rub off with brickskin. This blackin 
doesnot rub off the harness like tee ercees | 
of neats-foot oil, &e. 
_. It will be easily seen, that what,] have ree- 
ommended, for the blacking and preservation 


the grooms of 


| This blacking will be much harder to get 
jinto the leather, than neats-foot oil, beeause 
\of the beeswax, but when once done, it will 
‘last for a year or more, 

One remark on the harness room and | 
close. When'a gentiman builds a barn, he 
does not always think whether his. harness 
noom is — fitted up in the dryest part of 
it or not. Harness should not on any account 
be kept in a damp place, for it would mould 
and will never look so well again. I send 
you the above of the result of years of expe- 
rience.— Correspondence Nortdern Farmer. 


Training Colts. 
Mr. 'l'ucker—Your correspondent H.N. E. 
inquires ‘*how to break colts.’? I will give 
him the benefit of my experience. While the 
colts follow the mare, or at the time of wean- 
ing is prapes time to halter them. At first 
lead the in advance, and let the colt.fol- 
low. If it refuses to. obey the halter . when 
amy turn it one way and the other a. few 
imes, and it will soon obey. If haltered at 
this early age, they are easily managed, and 
there is little or no danger of injury to the 
colt. Continue to handle the colt while young, 
and they willseldom become unmanogeable. 
The winter before they are two years old, it 
will do to begin with the ‘bitting-bridle.’” 
Do not buckle them up too tight at first, or 
leave them in the bit too long—-, an hour, will 
do—which may repeated in two orthree days. 
It is well to exercise them in this way several 
times—then attach long reins to the bit, and 
drive them about the yard, Do this a few 
times, when you may harness them with a 
quiet gentle horse and drive not more than 
two miles, as, if the get tired and discour- 
aged, it is apt to bre eir spirits, Always 
use gentle means—never whip a colt. It is 
the whip that makes more balky horses than 
anything else. 
he best feed for colts is good clover bay, 
out, with bran, or short, Itis also the cheap- 
est. Carrots.are excellent for colts, say about 
four quarts per day. The first winter is the 
trying time for colt. It is then that they re- 
quire nursing and extra feed. I keep. in a 
stable without avy tleor, and give them regu- 








lar daily exercise, which I consider important. 
Vermont, April 8, 1856. J. Braxpon. 
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Wool Growing. 
We were present 


neli, Esq., commenced a sheep for|market for wool, 


theseason. Mr. M’Connell is well known 


ident of the Agricultural Society of this| 


ery and his farm, (as ip as ony wt his 
sons, also eng in wool growing,) is about 
three miles south of ‘this city. 


no where better than itdoes in IMinois. We 


y when J. M’Con- jinvite the attention of our own farmers. The 


c like everything else, 
may vary, is not} 7,9 be overstocked. 
The present year it is likely to produce ‘fair 


prices. 
Some eleven years ago, theJand on which 


\Mr. M’Connell’s farm is located, as a large 


Mr. M. has been ed in the business |extent of country around, was. wild prairie. 


here for eleven years— being the period 
State was then, comparatively an experimen- 
tal field for the raising of sheep. 
thought by wool growers that the wild her- 
bage would not agree with them—that they 
would be affected by diseases, and that the 
wool would deteriorate. An experience of 
eleven years has proven that these apprehen- 


| 
of his emigration to the state of Illinois. The|with orchards, locust 


Now it is all enclosed—fenced—improved— 
groves, buildings 
—and one, looking at its conveniences and 


lthad been|comforts, would suppose it one of the oldest 


farms in the country--showing what can be 
done by labor. taste and enterprise. Mr. Mc- 
Connell has, in alJ, some ten miles of Osage 
Orange fence—some of which he has tarned 
‘out—and others in various stages of growth, 








sions are groundless—and also these facts; |proving that he is satisfied by experience, of 
that the wool does not deteriorate ; that sheep 'the excellence of that plant for hedging: —its 
are not subject to diseases; and that the cli-|economy and its yalue.—Sprinofield Journal. 
mate and food'of the ve _— them to, tae 
such a degree as materially to improve their’ 
sine:’ | Thes he it been proven by thie distin-| colnanemtaams tana 
guished and scientific wool grower, that Ili-|_ !" the Republican Banner, of Nashville, 
noig is the country for growing sheep; and | Tennessee, we find a long and interesting let- 
when we consider the little expense of feed-|ter written by Mark R. Cocxren, one of the 
ing them here, the fact is demonstrated that most distinguished farmers of that State, from 
no portion of the United States offers supe- ledtataths sre talke-thises cowelinilte wi! ah 
rior advantages for that profitable business. cluding FemarEss, about 
Mr. M’Connell’s stock is the Merino, crosa- mules: 
ed with the French Merino—or Rambouliet| Whilst upon the subject of livestock, Iwill 
stock. Thenumber of sheep belonging to|be excused while I make a few suggestions up- 
himself and members of his family here, is|onthe mule. In these opinions I may not be 
some "seventeen thousand, including lambs; |sustained by a majority; but I throw them 
and it is estimated that these sheep will yield |out for consideration, as they are not now 
the present season, forty-fiveor fifty thousand | presented for the action of the Society, 
pounds of wool. Of course it is all of a su-) The mule is the great field laborer in the 
perior grade, and will bring the highest pri- commanding staples of the South, cotton, su- 
ces in market. igar and rice, and as heis one of the annual 
On yesterday, we saw an American bred|cxports of Tennessee, and as he will continue 
Ram, Sultan, and an imported Ram, Santa|to be so, he is destined to hold even a high- 
Anna, (hoth Ramboulict,) sheared. The first|er position than heretofore among the live 
was fifteen months old, and his fleece weigh- stock of the State. Jacks of excessive heavy 
ed twenty-one and three-fourth pounds.—|bone, or improper pampering, are gree! 
It will be recollected that this was a yearling lazy, or soon become so by labor, and becom 
sheep. Santa Anna’s fleece weighed twen- very slow; their driver may force them-on, 
ty-seven and three fourth pounds. Both these, but in a few steps they take their slow nate- 
eeces were of the finest quality. The wool|ral steps again. Such mules are therefore 4l- 
was unwashed and the washing will reduce|most kad and should not be bred if it 
the weight one fourth. jean be avoided. The most perfect mules are 
We saw a flock of the progesy of these|not to be expected from the excessively large, 
bucks, which made'the finest appearance— |coarse boned jacks, or excessive high feed- 
worthy descendants of their royal sires,—jing, but from the laws of nature carried) out 
of which are for sale, and would prove to the greatest perfection by skillful breeding 
*@ valuable means for improving the stock of land feeding. 
farmers in this neighborhood. An pass existed for many years and 
Mr. M’Connell’s experience here shows that still exists, concerning the size of mules 
the farmer cannot en in more certain and|Size has been made a measure of value i 
rofitable business than in ‘growing wool.|the mule, almost regardless of form and 
is success has been as striking as it is grat- |spirit, and so it has been in their sire, the 
ifying fo od citizens.” Growing wool pays jack. 
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: Fy mule tom for 
-five years in cultivation of cotton 
sw teieet i, and my team now numbers 
one eer In this time I haye used every 

of the mule, (except the most inferior 
kind,) that has ever been grown. 

At the commencement of my. planting ope- 
rations I adopted the prevalent error, the size 
was the measure of value, and pursued it for 

years, much to my prejudice. By long 
trial, and by comparing the relative perform- 
ances and lastingness of the large team which 
Lhave used, aided by observation and reflec- 
tion, 1am fully satisfied that the medium 
sized mule, full of spirit and of action, with 
aneat firm leg and a round body, with his 
levers set right for easy motion, his head and 
ears up, ready to move at the word, is the 
animal of most value of bis kind. 

The laws of nature cannot be violated with 
impunity. The jack when grown within scope 
of these laws, is a small animal.’ The Mule 
a medium between the Jack and horse. Both 
the Jack and Mule, by a hot bed growth may 
be forced to be sarge animals. But in this 
my oy Tees now more éxtensively pursu- 
ed by entucky than any other State, what 
has gained, and what lost? 

They have gained large bone, coarse ani- 
mals of large size, und at at an early age full 
of defects, and soon ready to decay, because 
whey disease and large consumers of food. 
lasting 


Ihave been. employii 


have lost symmetry, spirit, action, 
endurance and permanent value. 

The farmers of Kentucky seem not tc have 
taken a proper distinction between animals 
intended for active labor and those intended 
for the slaughter 

The error that I especially aim at, is the 
abandonment of almost everything else for 
size. The best combination of the requisite 
— in the mule is not ‘found in the pro- 

action of a hot bed policy, which by con- 
stant feeding, with every thing that will has- 
ten growth, brings out a large, coarse, for- 

overgrown, awkward animal, who de- 
cays as rapidly as he has been grown. If he 
were intended for the slaughter pen, this 
method of growing is cotrect, but when he 
is designed tor the valleys of the Southern 
rivers, where his service is active and his ra- 
tions not very select, he wants more game, 
more spirit, and action, more symmetry, and 
not too much size. Hence, our Tennessee 
mules, the produce of s irited jacks, are real- 
more valuable to the Southern Planters than 
produce of Kentucky under her present 


Thie no doubt to some extent is the fault of 

ers South; who have not generally 
discovered their error. They demand lar, 

sizes, and pay in proportion to size; and this, 


in part, explains the polisy of Kentucky. M 
opinion is Rat size g a sale is sotkihy after 

hey reach fifteen bands high, and that many 
under that height come up to the standard 
vulue, fitted for cotton plantations. 

When compared to the blood horse. the 
mule is nfit forthe saddle, pleasure carriage 
or any harness requiring rapid motion. His 
sire is an animal of siothful tendencies, of 
slow motion generally, and bence the neces- 
sity of improving this quality in the jack. 
Give him spirit and action, and stamine rath- 
er than great height. One conforms to the 
laws of nature, and the other violates them. 

The Spanish and Maltese Jacks have spirit 
generally, and for that reason are valuable as 
a cross; but they come to ns without stamina, 
and witha contracted chest. These faults 
must be remedied by proper crossing, before 
they will produce the mule best fitted for the 
malaria districts of the Southern rivers. 

It 1s our policy to grow the Mule that will 
prove to be most valuable to the cultivators 
ofthe South, and rely upon their followin 
their interest when explained to them; an 
proven upon trial to be true. 
What I have learned upon this subject is 
net from hearsay. I have purchased and 
grown all the mules which] have driven for 
twenty-five years in Mississippi. J have had 
that opportunity of knowing what they have 
done, and these opinions are the result of ex- 
perience. This knowledge would have heen 
of service to me in the commencement of my 
business, and I communicate it for the bene- 
fit of those who may adopt my opinions here- 
after. Mark R. Cockrrtz. 
Stock Place, June 13, 1854, 

New Wheat, 
The first lot of new wheat was received to- 
ys by A. W. Faas, of the “United States 
mills.” It came from Trenton, Illinois, by 
the Ohio and Mississipi Railroad, . The lot is 
a small one, but the incident is important as 
showing the progress of harvest operations. 
Quality represented as good, 

In connection with this annonncement we 
will state that Mr. G. P. Pianrt, of the “Frank- 
lin Mills” of this city, exhibited on change 
to-day, a half barrel of flour manufactured one 
year ago from the first lot of new wheat which 
reached the market at that time, The sample 
has been kept, with only ordinery care, for the 
purpose of testing the preservative qualities 
of flour made of new grain, and the result is 
most satisfactory. Good judges pronounced 
it perfectly sweet. This test confirms the 
opinion entertained, that flour manufactured 
of wheat before the sweating process takes 

ace, may be preserved without taint for as 





ong 4 period as that made of older \ 
St. Lowis Repridlican. 
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The Progress of tucubation. — ceedingsituation ofthe chicken, and op. the 
_ ‘The progress of the incubation of the chick- changes that were to follow. No part of: the 
eng in the natural way, isa. subject curious |body could possibly appear soomer or later 
and interesting. ‘The hen has scarely set on without the whole embryo suffering; and. each 
the eggs twelve hours before some lineaments lof the lungs becoming visible atithe fitmoment, 
of the head and body of the chicken appear. |How astonishing it must appear to an observing 
the heart may be seen to beat at the end of |mind, thatin the substance of the egg. there 
the.second day; it has, at that time, some- shouid be all the vital principle of an animg. 
what the form of a horse shoe, but no blood ted being! that all the parts of ap animal's 
yet. appears. At the end of two days, vesi- jbody should be concealed in it, and require 
eles Uf “blood are to be distinguished, the nothing but heat to unfold and quicken them! 
Isation of which is very visible; one of them jthat the whole formation of a chicken should 
is the left vetricle, andthe,other, tke great ar- be so constant and regular: that exactly a 
tery. Atthe fiftieth hour the auricle of the|tne same time, the same changes will take 
heart appears, resembling a noose folded |place in the genarality of eggs! and that, th 
down upon itself. The heating is first observ- chicken the moment it is hatched, is heavier 
ed in the auricle, and afterwards in the yen-|than the egg was hefore!—Rwral Now 
tricle. At the end of seventy hours, the wings Yorker. 
are distinguishable, aud on the head two bub- | : ; 
bles are seen for the brain, and two others. Breaking Young Animals, 
for the fore and hind part ofthe head: To-| A ory. told of a person who travglle 
wards the end of the fourth day, the two au- |through England exhibiting feats of horse 
ricles, already visible, draw nearer to the|manship, and when at the residence of a eer- 
heart than before. The liver appears towards |tain nobleman, after he had done with his 
the fifth day. At the end of a hundred and jown horse, he turned and said, “Now my 
thirty-one hours, the first voluntary motion jlord, I am willing to ride any horse of yous 
is observed. At the. end of seven hours|in the same manner,”? The nobleman for 
more the lungs and stomach become visible; \s ort had one brought out which unknown 
and four hours after this the intestines, and \the equestrian, was ungovernably stubbom. 
loins, and the upper jew. At the hundred |The man deliberately mounted, but the ani- 
and forty fourth hour two ventricles are visi-}mal when urged would not move. After 
ble and two drops of blood instead of the|pause, he quietly dismounted, gave it one s- 
single one which wasseen before. The sev- |vere cut with his whip and again resumedthe 
enth day the brain. begins to havej some/saddle. The animal remained unmoveable, 
consistency. At the hundred and ninetieth |but the man retained his complete self-contnl 
hour of incubation the bill opens, and the/and get down a second time gnd repeated the 
flesh appears on the breast; im four hours|blow, with no better sueces.. After thethind 
more the~breasthone is seen; and in six hours|stroke, however, there was nu further trouble 
after this the ribs appear forming from the|—the animal moved forward in perfectobe 
back, and the bill is visible, as well as_ the /dience, 
all bladder. The bill beccomes green at} A great many, doubtless, would have looked 
eend of two hundred and thirty six hours; |jupon the feat*as an exhibition offsome partie 
and if the chicken be taken out of its cover, it| ular charm which the horseman hadover th 
evidently moves itself. The feathers begin| beast. But instead of this, it was one of the 
to shoot towards the two hundred and forti-|simplest operations imaginable, and one 
eth bour, and the skull becomes gritty. At|which any one could easily perform. It. wa 
the two hundred and sixty fourth hour thejonly necessary for the rider to keep himself 
eyes appear. At the two hundred and/and the animal cool, and to impress the 
eighty-eith hour the ribs are perfect. At the|with the single idea what the fstroke. of. the 
three hundred and thirty-first the spleen draws | whip was for, and the business was done.. 4 
over the stomach and the lungs to the chest. |single stroke, with a considerable pause be- 
At the end of the three hundred and fifty-five|tween, excites an irresistable. terror, and 
hours the bill frequently opens and shuts; and |dread, but a shower of blows, would be not 00 
at the end of the thirteenth day the first cry|ly unintelligible to. the animal, but wouldex 
of the chicken is heard. It afterwards gets|cite a fary of passion and a feeling of . resis- 
more strength and grows continually, till at|tance that would only increase the obstinacy, 
ith it is ennabled to set itself free from|jand make the matter worse. At thesemé 
its confinement. time such a.course would only baye destroyed 
In the whole of this process, we mast. re-jthe self-controlof the rider; and it may be 
mark that every part appears exactly at its|down as an axiom, that he who cannot contril 
proper tiene if, for wey ow the liver is for-his own temper, cannot properly manage a0 
med en thefifth day, it ie founded on the~pre-/animal. 
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. has applied the same mode of 

in subduing vicious and kickin 
cows, with complete success. Animals, tha 
even the most daring of ordinary milkers 


point of attention, When he wasabout te 
commence operations, he endlosed a consid-.” 
erable number cf young steers .in..an 

ard, and spent several hours in merely pass- 
ing round among them in order to render his 





mot think of approaching without pre- 
v cording “nm the hind legs, ive 
been completely cured, not like the quack 
teachetsiof French, “in six lessons,” ‘but in! 
three iailkings. ‘The cow, placed in a small 
wae neither tied nor otherwise confined; 
a cow-hide was placed under the left arm, 
and milking commenced. The instant kick 
was eluded, and an equally instant and severe 
stroke of the cowhide followed. Especial 
care was taken that the cut of the whip should 
always follow the kick, and never but one 
blow no matter what the provocation might 
be. If the cow started to run, the same sol- 
itary blow fell upon her face. At all other 
times, she wasspoken too firmly and sooth- 
ingly, accompanied oceasionally by a gentle 
friction of the hand. It required but very 
few administraticns of this regimen for the 
animal to understand, very distinctly, exact- 
ly what was meant, and what the blow was 
or; and if this is invariably and faithfully 
attended, a single milking will commonly be 
nearly oes to change the habit, and one or 
two more will completely confirm it. But if 
the operator sometimes omits the punishment 
or sometimes strikes fivice, he may as well 
give = attempt at once. 
We have known the most furious animals 


80 changed in a fortnight by this management 
= ae Pe ee a milking with 
4 dreamy expression of face, quietly chewing 
il when formerly all was rage, fury 


ot, The whole was accomplished by 
a self-controlling exercise of the simplest 


Nata sense and reason. 
Nothing is more common among boys and 
thoughtless persons, than a treatment of an- 
imal which one moment’s reflection would 
show to be ruinous to their quiet and gen- 
tle habits, A cow kicks spitefally; but hap. 
pens to do no harm,—she escapes the penal- 
ty. She accidentally moves her foot and up- 
sets & fall pail of milk—a tempest of blows 
coon Bpon her. Such a course will soon 
spol any cow. Or, her kicks are borne 
withont notice till the patience of the milker 
18 ted, and then commences a general 
broadside Ot kicks, thumps and blows. It is 
impossible for any animal, possessing even 
the sagacity of a politician, to understand 
treatment, orto form any distinct con- 
between cause and effect, offence and 
happens that animals are untracta- 
ble solely because they are not familiar with 
men, ¢most successful trainer of oxen 


presence famlliar to them. The timid 
amongst them soon learned that he was neith- 
er a tiger nor a boa-constrictor, but a ve 
harmless companion. Occasionally he woul 
touch them gently with his hand, till they be- 
came patents 4 to his touch, and finally to 
handling freely. After several hours spent 
thus he next shee the ox-bow to their necks 
—then by gent € pressure, perseveringly con- 
tinued, he learned them to follow—by degrees 
they were drawn side by side—then yoked to- 
gether—then led or driven about. By cool- 
ness, determination, and perseverance, he of- 
ten sueceeded in breaking them without stri- 
king a blow; and the remark has been often 
made that oxen of his training were the best 
broken of any in the country. By operating 
on six or eight yoke at once, especially duri 
the earlier part of the process, he did no 
lose anytime, and could afford to be patient 
or deliberate in the treatment. 


“=e + 


Tue Water Ram.—We give the following 
extract of « letter as the text: 

‘‘At a meeting of a Varmers’ Club, last 
summer you stated that a person in New Jer- 
sey had so arranged a watering ram ( where 
there was no natural fall of water,) that it 
threw water a considerable distance on his 
farm, and referred to it as showing how an 
artificial stream could be made where no na- 
tural stream existed.” 

That we have seen done in several instan- 
ces. Take any place that is naturally wet, and 
lay down under draws until you accumulate 
water enough atthe outlet, which is easil 
done, to drive a water ram, and you can sen 
one eighth of the stream any distance you 
please through lead pipes, rising twenty feet 
to every foot fall. 

Water rams can be set at any sing or 
stream where there is a fall, and will give a 
constant stream at the house onthe hill, a 
mile from thespring, anda hundred feet above. . 

— scoer 
Crops Injured 

The recent heavy winds and rains have done 
immense damage to the wheat and hemp crops, 
and washed up much corn. Whole fields of 
wheat was blown down, and the hemp is so 
tangled and blown down, that the crop will be 

y reduced. We'have not to what 
istance the severity of the storm extended, 
but almost every one we see from the country 





we ever met with, always made this his first} about here, have suffered more or leas. 
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yout little ones, think of them asloans from 
the. Lord, to -be given back whenever he 


She KAwilp Cixclen. wattay wives Avon ok apm 


‘Conducted by; 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 


Afflictions. 

In,our last number, we let, our friends 
know ofthe bright little treasure God had 
conimitted to our charge, that they might re 
joice with us, whose hearts were jull and 
overflowing with joy. .Wecould forget our 
sickness and long continued ill-health, as 
we looked into those bright and loving lit- 
tle eyes, and contemplated the task of 
training her, for usefulness... We had 
hoped she was to be a special blessing to 
her sex, and areal joy and comfort to her 
parents, Time passed pleasantly and 
qui¢kly away, while we performed with 
our own hands all those necessary attentions 





sends for them, without @murmur.” And 
may all the fatnilies'who'tead this depart. 
ment meet in one unbroken, -‘family cir. 
cle”’ in Heayen, where we shall see all the 
transplanted litle bucs, brightly blooming 
forevermore. * ' ' 

Our dear little babe is at.rest, 

From sickness and pain she {> (cre, 

And happy in Jesus’ breast, 

An angel, déar Savior with thee, 

Although it is painful to lay 

Our little. ong under the sod, 

Her spirit is not, bound by clay, 

Her soul has returmed to her, God. 

How short and ‘how ‘painful thy tife, 

Thou lovely, thow itinocent one, 

It makes our hearts bleed when we think 

Of the: sufferings theu hast undergone. 


Hlow lonely and sad is our group 





which her delicate little frame required, 
and we almost forget that we were not well, | 
when, she gave such great evidence, by her| 
many winning ways ofan unusual intel-| 
lect and fast growing intelligence. Our 
little bud rapidly expanded, which was 
source of great comfort and delight to us; 
but while we were rejoicing’ over her ex- 
panding beauty and beaming intelligence, 
the Angel of Death was caused to fly quickly, 
andsnatch her from our fond embrace, and 
left us-drooping and disconsolate, refusing 
to Be cotnforted because she was not. 
Qur lovely little daughter is no more! 
We shall no more see her pleasant, and 
lovely litt!e smiles, and no more fold her 
beautiful little form toour loving breast, for 
the Lord has transplanted her in a more 
congenial soil, and although she may not 
return to us, yet may we be prepared to go 
to her, and may He who has caused this 
deep wound in our aching hearts, send the 
balm that. shall heal it. We would not 
question the Almighty, or say unto him. 
«What doest thou ?’” but we desire to be 
enabled to say in, our hearts, “It is the 
Lord, let him do. what seemeth him. good!” 
Our“Family Circle’ has been invaded; 
the same may h to matty “family cir- 


Since one of our number is gone ! 
Oh, Patthr! do ‘help us to say, 
Thy holy, thy blest wi! be done. 


Since Jesus so kindjy hath said, 
“Sufier children to come unto me,’’ 
Why should we unwillingly yieid 
Qur dear little babe unto theer. 


Two Ways of Doing a Thing. 
We were passing leisurely along one of our 
streets, the other evening, watching the sports 
of a group of youngsters, when our ears 
were assailed by the sharp, angry tones ofa 
woman. 

‘sHere, you Jobn Smith, come into the 
house this moment.” 

One of the boys turned his head giving ab 
the same time a rather unfilial shrug, and then 
resumed his, play.’ ; 

“Do you hear what Isay, John Smith? 
March qaick, or you'll ‘catch it, I tell you!” 

We rather think Jobany did ‘catch it,” for 
we heard after we liad passed, a jerk and 8 
slap hovetipanie’ by a smothered yell, as the 
door violently slammed to, 

We went on our way. doubting whether this 
course of treatment was exactly the best um 
der the circumstances, particularly as the 
countenafice of the lad indicated the greatest 
good nature. h 

As were cogitating the matter, we turned 
the corner, and came upon another group of 
lads in front of a house, the door of 
at that moment opened. , 

“Willie,” said a mild and pleasant voice. 








cles’’ before the suminer closes, and we 


: Did you call, Mother?” asked one of the 
boys coming on the side walk. 
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“Yes, my son. It is getting late—have| 
you not played ‘sufficiently to-day ?” - 
~# should like to stay out a little longer, if! 
you please.” 
The mother patted the ‘boy on the head,| 
and smiling said: 
s{ should not object if it were not past your 
bedtime. Have you forgotten, Willie, the 
lines you repeated to me this morning ?”’ 
Barly to bed, arid early to rise; 
Makes a man happy, healthy and wise’’ 
chimed in the boy, quickly. ‘*¥es, mother,| 
{ remember them. Good night, Tommy! 
Goodnight, Harry!”? and taking his mother’s 
hand, he went cheerfull~ into the house. 

This set us again cogitating.. Our thoughts! 
yan on the laws of kindness and force. at 
would be their effects on the two lads who; 
had been subjected to them? It is the inevi-| 
table tend of the one to t kindness! 
amiability, obedience, and the other ubstina- 
dee on ce We think none 

te thi ' 











Menare but children of a larger 
You can lead them ‘better with the gentle! 
hand than drive them with a rod. 





Sublimity and Variety of the Bi-| 
blew °° 

The true reason why some literary men 

disbelieve the Bible, is the one given by Dr. 

: “Because they are ignorant of its 
contents.’”” - And the same reason why so man 

readers fai] even to read this “book divine.” 

= Ellis, inher “Poetry of Life,” has well 


“With our established ‘ideas of beauty, 
ee, hog, and sublimity, either concetra- 
in the minutest point, or extended to the 
Widest range, we can derive from the Scrip- 
tures a kind of gratification not to be found 
in any other memorial of ‘the past or the 
Present time. From the worm that grov- 
ls in the dust, to the leviathan in the 
deep--from ‘the moth ‘that cor- 

Tupts the secret treasures, to the eagle that 
soars above the clouds—from the wild beasts 
of the deserts, to the lamib’ within the shep- 
berd’s fold—from the consuming locust to the 
cattle on'a thousand ‘hills —from the rose of 
» tv the cedar of Lebanon—from the 

clear crystal stream, gifhing from the flinty 
rock, to the wide waters of the deluge—from 
barren waste to the fruitful vineyard, and 
the land flowing with milk ‘and honey—from 
thelonely path of the wanderer to the gath- 
of a mighty multitude—from ae tear 
that falls in secret, to the din of battle and 
the shout of iow” st—from the cot- 
tage to the throne— ® mourner clad in 
eé clad in his purple 
awing of the worm that 


marie 
om 





sackcloth, to the prince 
tobes—from the’ én 


|ded io the language and spirit of t 


wth.—|' 


dieth not, to the seraphic vision of the bless- 
ed—from the still smali voice to the thunders 
of Omnipofnce—from the depths of hell to 
the regions of eternal glory—there is o0 de- 
gree of beauty or deformity, no tendency to 
good or evil, no shade. of ean or gleam 
of light, that does not come within the cogni- 
zance of the Holy Scriptures; and therefore 
there is no expression or conception of the 
mind that may not here find a correspondi 
icture; or thirst for excellence that may not 
meet with its full supply; and no condition 
of humani exétuaed from the unlimited 
scope of adoption and sympathy, Bh 
ble.’ 
e.”? 





“Let Me Sleep.’ 


‘Let me sleep,” said my conmpanion, half 
pely turning from my couch ‘let me sleep.’ 
hose words haunted my memory for hours af- 
terwards. How often has the wish been 
breathed in this weary world, “‘O let me sleep.”’ 
‘Lhe man whose conscience lashes him for 


misdeeds—evils committed and unrepented 
|‘ of—cries as he lays his head upon his thorny 
pillow, “Let me sleep!—with sleep comes 


oblivion.’? The mourner, who has seen some 
bright and beautiful one fade from his em- 
brace like a summer flower nipped by a too 
early frost, bows his head above the pallid 
face of the prostrate form below him and 
sighs, in agony of his soul—“Let me sleep!” 
sleep with the leved one whose smile shall 
never welcome my footsteps more. 

‘Let me sleep,” says the traveler, who 
footsore and weary, has toiled long in the 
world, and seen hopes perish and unfulfilled 


joys wither, ere they are tasted, friendship 


which he thought enduring, changing hue 
like cameleons, and rainbow promises, fading 
and melting like colorless air—‘‘Oh, let me 
sleep, for lam weary.”? 

The rosy cheeked child, the bright-eyed 
maiden, the thoughtful matron, those for 
whom life put on its finest aspect, its most 
endearing smiles, a!l have periods in which 
they long for sleep, for the oblivion of all care, 
hours in which the waters of Lethe may flow 
darkly and deeply over them. 

There cometh a sleep unto aJ]!—adeep sleep 
hushed and breathless. The roar of the can- 
non, the deer-toned thander-bolt, the rush of 
ten thousand armies or the shock of an earth- 
quake, cannot break up its still repese, With 
mute lips and folded arms, one after another 
the ephemereal of earth sink down into the 
darkness and nothingness, No intruding foot- 
steps shall jar upon their rest. No digtasing 
touch shall wring from them the exclamation 
— ‘Let me sleep.” ' 
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For Husbands and Wives. = 
“The Little Foxes that Spoil the Vines.’? | 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


The doctor was seldom with his family now, 
for his practice and his study demanded near- 
ly all his time; but he came as regularly as his! 
profession would allow to his meals, and he 
was disturbed if he did pot find them as punc- 
tul as himself, More frequently than ever the 
bread was heavy, and the meat indigestible 
from over cooking. Sissy could eat no din- 
ner, because she had been fed between meals; 
and an old cradle (a. very useless thing, he 
averred,) was found in the kitchen, and Betsy 
was rocking and singing with all her might, 
to hush the loud cries of one of the boys. 

Poor Emma had heard this so often that she 
was wearied, and, if the truth must be told, 
was becoming indifferent, She had struggled 
_» to perform what the doctor called a wife’s du- 

~faes, till her pale face and.wasted form ought 
to have told him that she had a task beyond 
-sher-strength. But he heeded it not; he was en- 
bi in writing a treatise on the ‘‘causes of 
-Subercular diseases,’? and he had littletime 





oto. Waste just then upon the sad; pale, face of jm 


his wife. ‘ 
It ia not strange that in that wife’s heart 
there sprung up a yearning for sympathy, a 


ence can tell how wearisome aze dsysand 
weeks of confinement with a broken limb, Ty 
the doctor, who had at that time a busy:round 
of practice, it was very trying, to lie dlmogs; 
motionless upon his bed, and in such a position 
that it was very difficult to read. 


king various efiorts, and finding | sigh 
ing ¥v 1 113 i 

weakened, he gave it ap in despair. Tis only 
amusement was in watching the three childrep 


and conversing with his wife in those rare mo. 
ments when she could bring her sewing and sit 
down at hisside, He noticed how seldom this 
happened, and, at the same time, how mich 
leasure it gave her when she could finda 
ur free from domestic cares. For tlio first 
time‘in his marriedflife, he begun to havesom: 
eonception of the various cares and map. 
ifold labors of a wife and mother. In dilenes 
he watched from early dawn till twilight gray 
the constant steps of his wife. If shewas 
away from the kitchen any length of time, 
things were sure to go wrong there; the!took- 
ing was spoiled or the work undone. :!f her 
eyes were not constantly on the children, then 
trouble ensued; now a burn whieh mother; 
hand must soothe and bind; now a fall which 
other alone can ease; tho next minttey 
chance, the molasses-jug was robbed of it 
stopple, and the apron, just clean, must be e- 





consciousness of neglect, and of all unassisted 
and unappreciated efforts todo right. ‘There 
- was now and then a looking back to the happy 
days of girlhood, but oftener a sense of pres- 
a weariness and desolation overcame her. 
She had no time to read, and the doctor sel- 
dom read aloud, or if, at rare intervals, he did 
s0, itwas some medical treatise, which he re- 
quested her to hear for the benefit which she 
might gain. One sunny me in the desert on- 
ly remained,—it was their hour of evening 
worship. At that time the domestic and the 
children were generally asleep, and quietly, 
without intorupiien, they read a portion from 
the Book of books, and sung their evening 
hymn, and mingled their petitions atthe throne 
Of grace, Blessed moments, that like one gol- 
den thread, kept these hearts together! 
But, one evening, as Mrs. V, sat alone in 
‘the quiet sitting-room,—quiet only when her 
little ones were hushed in slumber,—she was 
alarmed by the abrupt entrance of two men, 
supports her husband in their arms. ““Don’t 
° ‘be alarmed,” saidthe doctor toher- “I have 
5 ages my leg, but am not otherwise hurt” 
His voice quieted hez fear, for her first thought 
was of death, and who shall say what agony was 
; trated in that one-half moment of time? 
‘How differently do our hearts measure hours‘ 
’ ‘itches jutes and from the far-distant sun, the re- 
gulator of our clocks. 
None but those who have known by oxperi- 


changed; or a pan of milk was ti over 
sta ge Ta little hand, and ge 
would come totling into the sitting-roomydeip 
ping withmilkyshewer. And when, ae 
Sleep, the most efficient aid to the tired , 
came and wrapped the little ones in hersolt 
mantle, there was the work- basket withits pile 
of ‘auld claithes,’ waiting to be made ‘‘almais 
as well as new”’ by the same hand whichwa 
required to work so many wonders duringthe 
day. The doctor saw all this with o mingle 
feeling of wonder and self-reproach, that» 
had ever spoken harshly to or required.so muct 
from his wife, and wonder at the patience and 
long-suffering of a woman who could, dayal- 
ter day, perform these duties withouts,ma- 
mur. But for the persent “the co 
|with his own heart and was still.” 
“Emma,” said he, one day, ‘1 wonder 
Mr. Hall, the schoolmaster, would comes 
read to me an hour every evening, if we 
send for him. I wish very much to knows 
contents of my last medical journal.” 
**Wouldn’t you like to have me rea! 
while?” she said, mildly, as she roee:fon tt 
PGi; i littl 4 
ow, there is a little versity in mea, 
well as women, vomentineg » thoughte 
doctor knew- that his wife disliked the 
sight of his professional books, he M 
and for an hour listened to her pleasant ¥0i 
and she read a chapter on tumors, contain 
\a minute discription of some difficult eurg? 
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operations for the same. Every night, for a 
Weide found time to read, until the book 
was ;and let me add, to the doctor’s 
that not once daring that week did he 

with the coocking, though one day the 
peef baked ten minutes teo long, and the rice- 


pudding pot long enough. 
The doctor’s hmb was doing well; he would 
soon be out again; none the worse physically 
for hisaedident, and morally a wiser man. 
ee I shall try the crutches,”’ he 
said to hie wife, as she closed the book for the 
night, “and I hope I shall not trouble you to 
read anymore. My eye-sight will be better 
now, 1 have no doubt.”” 


“ hope, then, you will reud aloud,” she re- 
plied, “for I am getting quite interested in 
your , and have found them very useful 
tome. I really ought to ask your pardon for 

“formerly treated them with so much 
3” 


wastoo much for even the doctor’s 
frnmeisto bear. He drew his wife to his side, 
with her hand clasped in his, told her how 

he needed her forgiveness for his former 
fault-finding spirit. “I little knew 

yout cares, Emma, and far less did I know the 
—r wisdom which 2 mother needs. 


wil! aid you in your duties to the 





bestOf my abilty, and let your husband’s 
the repository of your cares and trials; 


Tecital will never annoy me again. | 
‘Tears blinded the eyes of the wife; she could) 


nob speak, and yet her heart was fuil of joy. 
ri 5 Soar was this melting of hearts 
that had been estranged, and pleasant to hov- 
ering met were the mutual promises made 
that, with God’s help, they would aid each 
pe go duties, and bear their mutual 

ns. Sweet as incense on holy altars was 
the offered that night, and of meaning 








> again repeated M 

Jet us not look for unattainable by look- 
womingled,bliss on eart; hbut remember 
is not our rest; and be prepared for 
, trials, changes and final separa- 
ig now, many ‘ silver thread amid the! 
of the doctor’s hair, and his wife, 
as a cap, and looks very matron) 

With, girls and her twin boys; but her 
pag smooth and her heart at peace, for 
her husband is a tower of strength unto her, 
annhisheart trusteth in her. On the blank 
leaf of his last present to her (don’t [smile, rea-| 
der-it was Condie én the Liseases of Child-' 


“he wrote, 


ie’ 





“Our spirits ne’er grow old with age, 
ty’s their hermitage, | 
Jove, once nursed 


re 


@ hopes and fears, i 
grow and bloomed with added years, 
it sroots still deeper there. i 


uft immortal ever bear,’’ 


Slang. 

We confess to an intense horror of slang 
and cant phrases. The use of this species of 
language appears to us, in some sort, a sin- 
ning against light. With the pure well of 
English undefiled at hand, and no water rate 
to pay, it is a mystery to us why educated 
peoe will persist in paddling in the muddy 
pools of a perverted vocabulary. Time was 
when this vile substitute for language, copi- 
ous, expressive and fluent, was the especial 
property of the vulgar and uninstructed— 
those who knew no better, or did not care to; 
but that day has passed, and we now hear 
phrases tkat were nurtured in the slums and 
stables, quite domicilatedintheparlor. Even 
our ladies receive and entertain the filthy 
strangers, and we hear expressions fall from 
their delicate lips, that were born in the ob- 
scene purlieus of low night cellars, and form 
the standard vocabulary of such as frequent 
there. With our men, however, the practice 
of resorting to slang has grown into so great 
an evil, as to leave room for serious doubt 
whether the mother tongue is not in danger of 
actually becoming obsolete, forgotten, and 
those who fondly cling to it in conversation 
and composition, of being behind the age, and 
forced to call in an interpreter to aid them in 
their intercourse with others. —_ 

Pierce Egan’s “Dictionary of Flash Terms,?? 
a recondite work, heretofore rarely seen, ex- 
cept in the hands of prize fighters and watch- 
stuffers, will soon replace Walker and John- 
son, and nota part of a necessary library. 
Webster, either from an innate taste for the 
idiom, or forseeing sr epenty change in that 
direction, has provided us with 4 considera- 
ble number of slang and cant words, in his 
quarto contribution to the injury of our lan- 

age. Few persons who consent to use this 
sell are aware how the habit grows 
on them, and many a one who would revolt 
at the idea of consorting with blackguards 
does dot hesitate at using their conversation- 
al jargon. No one now-a-days understands a 
subject; he is ‘‘posted up;’’ no statement ig 
untrue; it is, ‘‘over the left,’? We acquiesce 
in a proposition by remarking, ‘‘that’s so,” 
and add impressiveness to a relation of fact 
by the term, “its nothing shorter,”’ If I ask 

ones whether Smith left for New York, he 
replies, ‘well he did,’’ and if I escape the af- 
fix ‘‘hoss,”’ 1 esteem myself fortunate... A per- 
son is not said to be rich—*‘he has a pocket 
full of rocks;”? if something be too dear for 
chase, ‘it sizes his pile,”’ and an invita- 
tion to dance is prefixed by ‘‘roll in lemons!’ 
We might extend this list to almost an erate 
but it would only be. to perpetuate the 
and we forbear. If men and women..only 
comprehended the injury thav are doing them... 
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selves, and more especially their children by 
this tampering with the vernacular, and neg- 
lect of its capabilities, they would set a guard 

their tongues, and cease to speak the 
language of cilenetans” Let any person take 
the trouble to notice, in the course of a day’s 
business how many conversations he has with 
his Ordinary acquaintances, that are not in- 
terlarded with these odious phrases, and we 
venture to say that he will be surprised. 
There is no use denying it—our people are be- 
coming dreadfully slangy, and there is real 
danger of their forgetting their mother tongue 
and finding in another peg ase or two, 
such & hopeless compound of jargon in the 
place of it as would drive Johnson and Sher- 
idan crazy. Let the newspapers take the 
matter up By setting the example of leavin 
out such exquisite diminutives as ‘‘gents’ 
and’*pants,” and such terms of praise as 
“he is one of em,’ or Capt. Bobstay is a 
“trump,” 'a “regular brick and no mistake,” 
and’ we shall have some hope of a reformation, 
With eur consent no such barbarism shall ap- 
pear in our columns, and we call upon all 
our ¢otemporaries who hold the fathers of 
our ] age in réverence to aid us in rebu- 
king this ‘insult to their memory.—Buff. 

em. 


,' Immortality. 

‘The quality of never’ rer ( to live or ux+ 
ist; ex ion from death and annihilation; 
life destined to endure without end,”? Such 
is the soul: of ‘man; and such shall be the body 
aiter:the resurrection at the last day. ‘This 
mortal shall put on immortality,’ says the 
inspired apostle of our Lord Jesus Ohrist. 
How pleasing the doctrine, how reviving to 
the fainting spirit, and how assuaging to the 
grief of the heart bruised by affliction, and 
swollen by sorrow!—When we stand at the 
edge of the grave, and see the remains of lov- 
ed ones let. duwn into the narrow house of 
death; then it is that the swelling flood is read 
te overwhelm us, and sink us beneath its d 

billows; but in the moment of anguish, when 
all seems to be lost, we hear the voice of in- 


spiration s nz of Jesus, ‘‘who hath abol- 
ished death ead rought life and immortali- 
ty to light 


springs into life, and we si 
Passe the few fleeting nts more, 
And death the blessing shall restore, 
‘| - Which death hath smatched away; 
For me theu wilt the summons send, 
And give me back my ported friend, 
In that eternal day. 





Fiowrns.—A few—if' only very. few 
are 


should be about every farm-house. 


A lady had written on a card; and placed 
on the top of an, hour-glass in her garden- 
house (he following*simple verses from one of 
the poems of John Clare. It was the season 
when the flowers were in their highest glory: 


To think of summers yet tu come. 
That Iam not to see? 
To think a weed is yetto bloom 
From dust that! shall be. 
The next morning she found the followi 
lines, in pencil, on the back of the same card: 
°To think when heaven and earth are fied, 
And times arid seasons o’er; 
When all'that' dare'die shall be dead — 
That I siust die no more! 
0! where will then my portion to be? 
Where shall I spend eternity?’ 


Soda Bread and Biscuit. 
Many families are in the habit of maki 
bread and biscuit by adding muriatic acid to 
carbonate soda, for the production of gas in 
dough, instead of raising it by yeast. The 
practice would be harmless. if both the acid 
and soda were pure, for common salt results 
from the combination of the alkali and acid 
named, Muriatic or hydrocholoric acid usu- 
ally contains lead in solution, acquired in the 
process of manufactcre, and persons have been 
attacked with painful colic from eating soda 
in which the acid named was used. We use 
tartaric acid with soda in making light warm 
rolls, and find it purer and letter than mari- 
atic acid. Two fea-spoonsful of tartaric acid 
to one of the supercarbonate of soda, raises 
bread or biscuit’ enough for a family meal, 





— 


Caxe Yeast.-Take a spoonful or two of 
brewer’s or distiller’s yeast, or if it can be bad 
a yeast cake left from’a previous supply, which 
should then be thoroughly disselved in a little 
water. Stir this into a pretty thick sponge of 
flour and warm water, and let it stand til 
night. Boil a handful of ey 9 down stro 
and strain, stir in flour while boiling — 
you have @ stiff batter, let this cool to blood 

eat, then stir in the ones and let it stand 
till perfectly light, when Indian mea! shouid 
be added, enough to make a stiff dough. Roll 
it out, cut it into cakes half an inch thick and 
lay them on a board and dry about ten days, 
in the shade, turning them each morning. 
Keep them hung up in a close bag and 


: throagh the gospel.”’ tfope| will remain ‘good for years. ‘A little boil 


potatoe improves the sponge.— Ohio Cull. 


Francs Roows ror. Breaxrast.—1 pint of 
flour, whites of 3 cept table-spoonful of but- 
ter, 2 e spoonfuls of fresh yeast; milk 
os to make it stiffdough. Letit rise overt 
night. 


Mitpew Srains.—Are very difficuk to re 








plosvant'te ths children and to the traveler as| move from linnen. The most effectual way is 





passes; and it'will promote your own hap-| to rub soap on the spots) then chalk and bleach 
ot # 


piness to see others happy. 


the garment in the un. 
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Kzerwc Quivors.—A new fact in domestic 
has been communicated to Mrs. B. 
, of Chelsea. At the usual time of 


peing cmeerts they are put into barrels 


ul 


and. ar. A few days since they 
were | » and the quinces found to be 

sound—not one had decayed in the 
ee @ are indebted to Mrs. Shurtleff for 


a of the fruit which has thus been 
shrough the winter, and'had just been pre- 
with sugar in the usual way. It has 


the aromaypeculiar flavor, and all the quali- 
ties offresh quince. From Mrs. 8’s experi- 
mentywe should think this mode of keeping 
eran important desideratum.—[ Boston 


’ 





Touato Sauce.—Peel and slice twelve to 
matoesy picking out the seeds; add three pow- 
grackers, peper and salt to your taste; 
stewtwenty minutes. 


ToKser Away Ants.—Spirits, of turpentine 

their way, or placed around sweet- 

will effectually intercept these trouble- 

s,—it must be kept up tor two or 

-. {t will also remove the striped 

velenrion by wetting a string and plac- 
ing i-around the hill, 

Jomsky Caxz.—l pint of sour milk, 1 egg, 
1 spoonful of molasses, 2 spoonfuls of wheat 
four, Indian meal sufficient to make a light 
batter, 1 tea-spoonful of saleratus, dissolyed 
jp warm water. 


. ., Caterpillars. 

Theseare a great pest to farmers, though 
comparatively ess in a city. The one 
from which they are hatched are placed around 
the ends.of the branches, forming a wide ring 
Py of three moce Sone hundred eggs in the 

cylinders, standing on their ends 
close together, ‘and covered with a thick coat 
of brownish water-proof varnish, The cater- 
ree forth with the unfolding leaves 


inning of May. 
ee ie 

we ween the for 
branches a little below the cluster 


of eggs, 

Unter the shelter of these tents the cater- 
pleweeie goncoaled at all times when not 
ieee eating. crawling from twig to 

they spin, from their mouths, a slender 
silken thread, "which is 2 clew to conduct them 


Zz 











back to their tents. They lly enl 
their nests untl they pt we Beg 
or come out together 


bad weather, however, they fast, and do not 
venture from their shelter. 

From the first to the middle of June they be- 
gin to leave the trees, and wander about a 
while, and finally get into some cuvier or 
other place of shelter, and make their cocoons. 
From fourteen to seevnteen days thereafter, 
the insect bursts its chrysallis skin, forces its 
way into the softend end of the cocoon and 
appears jn the miller form. It is of a nasty 
or reddish brown color, and expands from an 
inch and a quarter to an inch and a half. 
These millers r in great numbers in 
July, flying about and often entering houses 
by night. At this time they lay their ERs, 
\preferring the wild cherry, and next the 


\apple. 

Phere proper attention is not paid to the 
destruction of them, they almost entirely strip 
the apple and cherry trees oftheir folia 
during the seven weeks of their life in their 


jcaterpillar form. The trees, where they are 


suffered to breed for a successioa of years, 
become prematurely old, in consequense of 
their efforts to repair, at an unreasonable 
time, the loss of their foliage, and are render- 
ed unfruitful and worse than useless. 

How are they to be destroyed? ' 

lst. During the winter and spring collect 
and destroy the eggs. They are then readil 
discovered, and may all be removed wi 
little trouble. 

2d. When the destruction of the eggs has 
been neglected or overlooked, and the cater- 
pillars are buildding their nests, prepare some 
whale or train oil, the stronger and more 
raneid the better. Then take a light pole of 
convenient length, with a swab upon the end 
and rub the oil into the nests. It is well to 
rub it also upon the limbs just’ above and 
below the nests- This operation is — 
formed some misty or fogry mornin ore 
the worms leave their nests, I know by 
abundant experience that it will entirel y des- 
vom every nest upon which it is preformed, 
and eve a ar in the nest. 

3d. en the time for this process is . 
and the millers begin to appear in July, bang 

n the trees wide-mouthed bottles one-t! 


led with two parts of r and one of 
molases. In this way m may be caught. 
In my small garden I made this experiment 


last season with twenty-four bottles hung upon 
the fence. In pot» Ha from June 16th I 
caught forty-two quarts of millers and flies, 
but the amount gradually decreased to about 
half a pint aday. Ithen placed the bottles 
in my large pear trees and the number was 
y increased. 
caught during the season was four bushels 





9 to eat, and all retire at once 
When their regular meals are finished. During 


and twelve quarts. ’ 
May 29, 1854. New Haven Palladium 
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A Chapter on House Ornaments. 
We mean outside ornaments, such as eor- 
nices, doors, windows, chimneys, porticos 
and.veranidahs—the features of a house, if 
you please—for they give tothe dwelling zx- 
PRESSION, either pleasant or eeable, or 
both, just as traly as tothe human face, 
and furnish as certain a clae, in most cases, 
to the mind and heart of the owner as do the 
latter. These features of houses have sever- 
ally been improved as civilization has pro- 
gressed, and mankind have come to desire 
something more than a rough shelter for 
their heads, When chosen and arranged 
with propriety and good judgment, they are 
the symbols of order, intelligence and taste. 
The first and indeed the main principle to be 
Observed in the employment of all ornaments 
on houses in the country, is, to make them 
subserve some useful end, while they confer 
beauty upon the exterior. If they are appen- 
ded for mere .show, ev sensible person 
will at once detect the object, and grade his 
estimate according to their value. Few ap- 
plianices are so completely out of taste— 
evince so plainly a desire for display, as a 
rofusion of ornaments on a rural dwelling. 
he leading characteristics of farmhouse 
decorations are, if true, simplicity and 
strength. The outside casings of doors and 
windows, where business houses are built of 
— wed = rat oh 11-2 a eee 
ject bold @ weather board- 
ing. roof should be made to extend 
be aapported iy arene racks The rac 
y ets. rafters 

may be made to form these at the sides of 
the building, having been planed before put- 
wae For a medium sized house they will 
‘be 5 by 8 inches atthe lower ends. For 

the ort of the projection at the ends of 
the. ing, brackets madeof scantling two 
inches wider than that used for the rafters, 
to allow beveling the edges to correspond 
with the pitch of the roofy are firmly attach- 
ed to the rafters and left to project the de- 
sired distance. Upon the oats of these and 
of the rafters, a bevelled band moulding 
sbonld be nailed which makes a suitable 
plaia finish. The roof-boards for the projec- 
tion must be planed. and: matched. For a 
farm-house; or a snug and tasteful cottage, 
thiamodel of finishing is far or to the 


massive cornice with its stiff ed turns; |Th 


80 commoneverywhere. There is such an ai- 
y ease and freedom from the rigid severity 
of airiabont it, that it seems to shake hands 
withevery day life; and the 
of the over-hanging roof is just the thing for. 
the gushing sun-light of a mid-day in Juiy, 
The expense of this finish is not:more. than 
One third. that ‘of ,the' common cornice, and 


generous shelter|the Trumpet 


there are no joints at the corners, as in the 
latter mode; into which the rains drive, caus- 
ing rapid deeay in spite of the best of care, 


features when they possess good proportions, 
bat they are sade tar too Saall* tg be either 
pleasant ér convenient. All outside doors 
should be 31-2 feet wideby 71-2 feet hi 
and with six panels to give them s 
and solidity. Glass for windows should not 
be less than 10 by 12 inches in size, ‘and 
9 by 15, or 11 by seventeen, are peeseatie 
sizes. Some persons seem to think there is 
eat economy in using small glass, but there 
is little difference im the expense of 2 window 
made with large or small panes. Chi: 
are to a house what'a good hat or’ bonnet is 
to the human figure. Welare now thinking of 
chimneys outside the roof. As they are usu- 
ally built they are not ornaments because 
they are nearly always too small and too low, 
and more like children’s playhouses*than like 
chimneys. Let them be !arge and high, hav- 
ing a base, a shaft, four or five inches smaller 
and a terminal or finish at the top. Built in 
this way they will serve the uses of a ue 
better, and add greatly to the appearance 
a dwelling. Porticos and verandahs are 
me emblems of beauty, and give to a rural 
ome its highest material charm. They do 
this because they are such needful appenda- 
s through our long and cloudless summers. 
‘No features express so much social feeling, 90 
much real domestic comfort and taste, a4 
broad verandah with beautifal flowering vines 
and blushing roses, clinging and wi 
around its pillars, or'a tasteful little pore 
covered with our bountiful and bouncing, we 
may say, Isabella, completely excluding sum 
wind, These simple ornaments give 4 
much higher character to a country dwelling 
than a highly finished exterior. Cheaphess 
and usefulness recommend them to every lov- 
er of,rural taste, s6 that no dwelling need be 
destitute of them. Any person with little inge- 
nuity and a few tools can, in aday or two, fit 
up a very tasteful verandah or stoop, piazz4, 
or whatever name is preferred, and which will 
afford a world of comfort the coming summer. 
Then a few creeping vines planted at each vn # 
port, such as we will namie, will complete t 
pwork and hide entirely any architectural defees 
which unaccustomed hands may have wro 
e American’ Ivy, found ¢ommon in the 
its five leaf-lobesthe Poison having but 
three; the Grape Vite beautiful and asefdl; 
, bearing scarlet and or- 
e colored flowers, be had. at the ntir- 
series; and the whole family of -suck- 
les and a climbing Rose or two, will ‘answer. 
Or if these cannot be had, take the’ commoe 





Jury, 





joors and windows are highly ornamental - 


woods, distinguistied fromthe Poison Ivy by — 


As 
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not to be Series » by any means, and St. Louis: Market— Wholesale. 
the y these will furnish a beauti- | Saturday, July: 3, 1864. 
fal pers sane coaily obtained and grow free- i nmr—9isoegiso ¥ ton, Hackied 
with but little care. By all means plant wee bel. good country brands, f 76 choice 
A nem sof somesort—every hour they will teach |*"y7a. oe eee eed te primes 5061 Ga ahence 
36@42 cents; sacks tnciu od: 


__ of noble: perseverance and ambition. 
‘armer’s Companion. 


/°’ Pow to Kirt Carerrritars.—The Belfast 
ournal says. 

“We wish to discourse to our fruit growers 
and we shall compress important facts enough 
to a column, into a very brief space. 
The yalue of these facts will be to the people 

of this State some $500. We say this so that 





the people may appreciate the blessing of hav- | 


|good to prime, 11@13c; choice Ohio roll, 16@17c. 
|cheese 8@10c for prime. 


ing an editor amongthem. Very earlyin the 

ing of Wednesday, we met our neighbor 
Joseph Bean Esq. who has a fine garden and 
trees. He showed us how to. destroy cater- 
pillars. And now is the time to attend to it. 
‘The serly bird catches this worm.’’ Alon 


® jnvariably upon the twigs which are the sumi- 


mer’s growth of the tree. Look for them now | several lots of cattle at 


it cannot be put off a week,) and yon shall 
on these twigs a little roll around each 
» One, covered with a sort af glutten, perfectly 
“smooth on the outside, T this twig and 
, — it to damp, then put it up over the fire 
straght you shall see a little verminera 
out, ‘The coating comes off, and you see holes, 
looking like the indentures in a brass thimble. 
Butito accomplish the practicalf end they 
must not be put over the fire, but in the fire. 
" In this way, if attended to now, you can ‘kill 
“ more caterpillars than you can by blowing off 
with.«.pistel, brushing off, or smoking to 


after the creatures begin to crawl | 
We do not doubt but choice trees may thus| 


be entirely freed fromthem. 


Tae Vatve or an InpustraL CaLiine,—In 
referring lately to the statistices of the Phil- 
pe a County prison, the North American 

tly notices the fact that of the two 
hundred and seventy convicts received into 
that institution during the last year no less 
than gne hundred and eighty-three were per- 
sons without any regular profession or trade 
to depend on for a livelihood. This extraor- 
dinary #4 op of Reps ee er North 
Amerigan) deserves the serious consideration 
of all/ the well whllers 6f the community, 
Sir ne as it is with an admonition which 

n 


ever to be n Saale ee wl 
7 barge” of youth.; ‘The 
Mente eer the great wrong 





by persons who under the weight 
of such a ity, omit the Nota 
ces cf their and permit children to grow 


Pperutity more usefluities in the great 
body o civilized society. 


{ 
' Conn—? bushel 


| QOats-—¥ bushel, 30 cents, sacks include a. 


BaRLEY—Y bushel, 60 cents. 


| Mess PonK—¥ dbdL» $10.75. 





er, the eggs are deposited, almos 





PIckLED Hams—¥ Ib., 5%. cents. 

LaRnp—Y Ib., No. 18 cents 

SuGAR—¥ lb., common, 4@4% cents, 

MOLAssEs—¥ gallon, 17 cents, 

Correr—Y |b., Rio, 10610% cents. 

Pic IRon—¥ ton, cold blast $ e 

Hay—¥ 100 Ibs. timothy, 80 Seales. 

BRAN—60@66 cents ¥ 100 lbs. 

SALT—¥ sack, G. A., $2,156, Kanahwa, 60¢ ¥ bushel. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Fair country but eo 
-R. 


DRIED FRUIT—«pples $1; peaches, $1,16@61,25 ¥ bu- 
GREEN APPLES—$1 81,60 ¥ bushel. 
POTATOES—¥ bushel, new, 50 cents. 

FLAX 'SEED—YV bushel $1,456, 

LIVE STOCK. MARKET, 
Wedge House, Saturday, July }. 

CATTLE—The market has been bare of, gdod etgek fer 
several days, and there are mo sales at either the Wedge 
or Beliyiew house worthy of reports! We learn there are 
pasture within a short nee of 
the city, but they will not be driven In wntil priges. ad- 
vance. The closing rate maybe givén from 6 1 7; al- 
though no really fine lot has been offered to.our, ge, 
The butchers take retail lots 
trou 6% 60 to°$7,; and an I choice jot of @ few head 
at $7 1246@$725- We believe, however, that.@7 is about the 
most that could be obtained for the best shipping, We 


whereby to test the market, 


lence from $6 to $7 4s'the range of prices. 


SHEEP—Scarce in the pens, but several lots pasturing 
in the vicinity awaiting for better prices. Sales of tine to 
choice $3@$3 50 cach. : 

Hogs—Sale at the Bellview House of 134 head s ing 
hogs at $4. Butchers pay $425 to $450 tor afew head 
ata time, but droves of one and 200 cannot be quetedever 
$4@$4 25 ¥ 100 Ibs net. ; 

CALVES AND LAMBS-~+Both scarce, Oalves $4 to 86 
for at and $7998 each for choice large arid fat.’ Lambs 
$125 to $3 as in condition and size. ; 


St. Louis Retail Market—July 1. 


Weather too warm for a large attendance of farmers, 


|and the hpeksters havé suicCee@ded ‘iri advancing the price of 


/bave control. 





Eggs, Chickens, and afew other articles over which they 
Rates as follows: 

Beef, best cuts, 10c; Mutton, to 1003 Vitaly 10 t 1234c; 
Pork 8c ¥ pound, ; 

Kens 12% to 15c per dozen; spring chickens 20 te 25 cts 
each. 

Butter 15 to 20c—choice 26c; Lard 10 to llc per peund. 
No dressed ¢ewls offering, and Fish scarces 

Vegetables— Peas 25 to 20c; new potatoes 30 to 40c per 
peck; Beets, Raddishes, Snap-beans, Cabbage and Lettuce 
abuunant and cheap; new Corn 20 to 26c per dozen; Squash- 
es 5 tol0c each; Tomatoes 6 to 10c; Cucumbers 6 to 10c 
each. Frults quite scarce, and sapplies confined to cher- 
rieg, green Apples and Currants, Cherries 20c per quart. 





Premium Poultry, 
J am prepared to supply orders for the warleties o 
pure bred 


FOWLSvAND GEESE. 


ALSO, FOR 
met AND ESSEX PIGS, 

Lo ite and Hong Kong Geese. 

Ss and pure—per eS Brahb- 
ma Pootra, $6; Black Spanish and Sumatra Pheasant 
Games, $5; others at $3. 

Stock or Eggs can be eést#atcly by Express. 

Address, Post-paid, W.3. LONT, 

SIDNEY. ONTO. 
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Joy, 





Ir wouup, hardly do for any one to have the 
temerity nowadays to question the excellence 
of Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, which are 
prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson. In cases of 
dyspepsia, liver complaint and derangement. 
of the digestive organs, their many virtues 
have long since been made plainly apparent. 
They purge from the system the morbid hu- 
mors which retard the natural functions, and 
bring paleness to the cheek, and suffering to 
the brow. They banish those clogs upon 
happiness, and restore the system to high 
health. 


("To any inquiring what they shall do 


for a cough and.opld, we would say read 
the following certifigate, which has been sign- 
ed by one of the first Houses of 


Dragos in this co , to lay before the 
their estimate of a hed medicine. 


character, whose experience and bus- 
ve ree leads them to know, and this is their 
on:— 

‘We the semey =ap Whosesale  Drug- 

» having been for long acquainted with 

yer’s Cherry Pectoral, by certify. our 

Jaaeie te it is a ae = most —_ 

or pulmonary Complaints ever offer- 

ed to the American Beople And we would 

from our knowledge of its composition, and 

extensive usefulness, cordiall commend it to 

_ the afflicted as worthy their confidence, 

and with the firm conviction that it will do 
for their relief all that medicine can. do.” 


More Testimony! 
Near Weston, Mo. Mayi2, ’54. 


Messrs. KinosLanes & FercGuson, Gentlemen:— 
take pleasure in stating that the Thresher and Cleaner ! 
have of your manufacture, (Cox & Roberts’ Patent) works 
admirab!y—is cheap and durable. The horse power 1s un- 

by any T have ever seen. I threshed last season 
with the same machine about nine thousand bushels of 
wheat, and it is about as good as when new. The machine 
cleans the wheat ready for market, and {f 'y attend- 
ed will thresh from forty to fifty bushels of Wheat per hour 
and double that quantity of oats. 
Respectfully yours; 
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HvustTow McFARLAND. 
No. 88 Second street, (between Olive & Locust,) 


Dealer in STOVES. 


Queen of the West, Forest Queen, Buckeye, Preference 
end Premium Cook Stoves—also select Parlor stoves, Grates 
and Fenders. 





OF 


Moline, Peoria, Jewett, and other patterns—aiso, Moline 
PRAIRIZ BREAKERS. spre 


Halls Patent Concrete Fire Proot Safes, unsurnéssed ta 
security against fire, thieves, and dampness 


gone ome Cen Se bei ten 
a quan’ salt in the with which 
Ne sakctoneincoref beldb‘ae'te tebe The 
effect will be that there will never be any ac. 
cumulation of soot in that chimney. © The phy- 
losophy is thus stated:—The salt in the por- 
tion of mortar which is exposed absorbs 
moisture frem the atmosphere every damp day. 
The soot thus becoming damp, falls down to 
the fire place,—Ez. 
[Where anthracite coal is used, very little if 
any soot is found in chimneys. But to those 
who live in places where bituminous coal is 
used for fuel, the above —if true—will be 
useful information. 
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NEW DAGUERREAN GALLERY. 
AT HIS OLD STAND, 
No. 71, South East corner Feurth and Olive str, 
St, Louis, Mo. 
KE Rvery description of Daguorrestype work done # 


|this éstablahment on short notice,’ and in the best posl- 
‘ble manner tab.54 
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